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Vigil for Garza 11 
unites community 


_ By Anthony Adragna _ 
News EDITOR 

Over 200 students, faculty and 
members of the community gath- 
ered for a vigil of hope Feb. 19, two 
weeks after Nicholas Garza °11 dis- 
appeared during February break: 

Those in attendance wrote 
messages to the Garza family and 
lit candles at the front of Mead 
Chapel, where the event was held. 

Chaplin Laurie Jordan told the 
community that the emotions they 
felt were normal given the situa- 
tion. 

“We're in this weird and crazy 
state of mind,” Jordan said. “All of 
us are deeply concerned for Natalie 
[Garza, Nicholas’ mother] and her 
family and that’s why were here.” 
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Members from numerous re- 
ligious groups on campus, includ- 
ing Hillel, Free Tibet, the New- 
man Club, the Islamic Society, the 
Intervarsity Christian Fellowship 
and the Christian Science Organi- 
zation read passages from various 
religious texts. 

Jordan reminded those in the 
Chapel of the trying time the Col- 
lege had gone through over the 
past weeks. 

“We have been in a difficult 
and challenging time over these 
past weeks,” Jordan said. “We want 
to have hope but we're fearful.” 

President of the College Ron- 
ald D. Liebowitz and Associate 
Chaplin Ira Schiffer also read reli- 
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Performing in front of a standing-room-only crowd i in the McCullough Social Space o on a Feb. 19, Willie 
Orbison ’08 and John Glouchevitch 10.5 joined other members of the Otter Nonsense Players) in the fomedy 
troupe’s first show of the semester. Auditions for the group are being held this week. 


Trustees zero in on latest comprehensive fee increase 


_ By Brian Fung — 
_ News EDITOR 
The College’s comprehensive fee 


could rise by at least five percent, and 


as much as 5.25 percent in the next . 


academic year, officials familiar with 
the budgeting process say. While 
these numbers reflect a decrease over 
last year’s growth rate of 5.3 percent, 
if the increase is approved by Presi- 
dent of the College Ronald D. Li- 
ebowitz in the next several weeks, the 
cost of attending the Gollege for one 











Carnival fights calendar shift 


By Adam Dede 

STAFF WRITER = 
After the administration’s 
fall announcement that this year’s 
Winter Carnival will be the last to 
enjoy a three-day weekend, student 
organizers working behind the 
scenes on the Carnival hope that 
a stellar showing at this year’s cel- 
ebration will prove to the Calendar 
Committee that this Middlebury 

tradition is worth saving. 
The College’s Calendar Com- 
mittee, acting upon a May vote of 


Courte 
Justas in 1967, this year’s Carnival 
will include a Friday without classes. 


the Board of Trustees and citing a 
recent decline in attendance at ski 
races, announced in October that 
it had re-allocated the traditional 
off-day in the Winter Carnival 
weekend to April as part of a stu- 








dent-led symposium. The decision, 
according to Secretary of the Col- 
lege John Emerson, followed a rec- 
ommendation from the Strategic 
Plan to hold the Middlebury Stu- 
dent Research symposium on a day 
without classes. 

Organizers of the Carnival, 
however, hope to revive this year’s 
Carnival and reaffirm its tradi- 
tional importance on campus. The 
Student Government Association 


` (SGA) also plans to submit an ap- 


peal to the Calendar Committee to 
continue the tradition. 

For organizers of the spring 
student research symposium, an 
event entering only its second year, 
the acquisition of an off-day pro- 
vides potential for growth. But it 
also provides pressure. The College 
moved on the recommendation of 
the Strategic Plan after last spring’s 
inaugural: symposium yielded: en- 
couraging support and attendance. 
According to Assistant Professor of 
Physics Noah Graham, the off day 
allows the symposium’s organizers 
an effective way to market the event 
as something more than thesis pre- 
sentations and lectures, something 
that may allow it to build upon last 
year’s success. 

Still, with a revival of both the 
Northern: Lights and snow sculp- 
ture events, organizers of this year’s 
Carnival hope to recapture the 
magic of Carnivals past. To that 
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end, this year’s Carnival will not 
only have commons-based stu- 
dent-made snow sculpture, but vis- 
iting artist Michael J. Nedell, five- 
time: Vermont state’ snow -carving 
champion, and two-time national 
runner-up snow sculptor, will be 
on campus to create a sculpture of 
his own. 

This year will also see new 
events, beginning with a bonfire 
and fireworks celebration Feb. 21 
to kick off the Carnival. The kick- 
off celebration will begin at 8 p.m. 
and will take place in the space near 
Ross and McCardell Bicentennial 
Hall. There will also be an inter- 
commons broomball tournament. 

- With these new plans in place, 
organizers are excited to make this 
year’s Carnival the best in many 
years, but the threat of mang 
snow is still a concern. 

Nick Sohl 710 and Derek Sako- 
moto °10, members of the SGA 
Senate and Carnival Committee, 
brushed aside this fear. They said 


that in the event that lack of snow- 


is an issue plans are already in place 
to truck in the white stuff from the 
Snow Bowl for the snow sculptures 
and move the broomball tourna- 
ment inside. 

The Winter Carnival has an 
84-year history, making it the old- 
est and largest student-run carni- 
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year will increase to $49,372.78. 

The disclosure follows a week- 
end presentation given by AnnMarie 
Wesolowski ’08, chair of the Student 
Comprehensive Fee Committee, to 
the Board of Trustees on Feb. 15 in 
which she recommended the Col- 
lege increase the comprehensive fee 
for the -2008-2009 academic year 
by. 4.93 percent. Wesolowski’s pre- 
sentation, entitled “Responsibility: 
Middlebury’s Present and Future,’ 
sought to rein in what the commit- 
tee saw as potentially unnecessary 
spending and turn greater attention 
to students currently studying at the 
College. 

“We wanted [the Trustees] to 
strike a balance between concentrat- 
ing on the future as well.as on the 


present,” said Wesolowski. 


Citing recent investments by the 
College in local initiatives, Wesolow- 


ki described an institution whose in- 
terests have come to expand beyond 
the limits of the physical campus. 
The College’s $18 million for a new 
Cross Street Bridge, to be donated 
over a 30-year period to the town of 
Middlebury, represents more than 
16 percent of all revenue gathered 
through the 2007-2008 Coniprehen- 
sive Fee. Add to that the roughly $2 
million spent by the College in pur- 
chasing the Old Stone Mill, and an- 
other million that went towards con- 
structing a new wing for the Town 
Hall Theater, and the numbers start 
adding up, said Wesolowski. 

“We're wondering if this is the 
best use of our financial resources,” 
she said. “Middlebury students want 
to be involved in the decisions the 
College makes and understand where 
their money is going.” 
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Sailing charts new 
fundraising course 


By James Kerrigan 
Sports EDITOR 
In an effort to eliminate the 
disconnect between alumni and stu- 
dent organizations on campus, the 
Middlebury College Sailing Club 
has worked closely with the Office 
of College Advancement since early 
December on a capital campaign 





entitled “Rock the Boat” to raise the 


money needed to purchase a new 
fleet of boats and expand recre- 
ational sailing opportunities. After. 
receiving the first donation just over 
two months ago, the club has raised 
$27,360 thus far. If it can reach 
$50,000 by May, an anonymous do- 
nor will give an additional $30,000. 

Needing higher quality boats 
due to a recent resurgence of stu- 
dent interest in participation in sail- 
ing and the desire to become more 
competitive, the team became part 


Spears. 


of a broader initiative to promote ` 
stronger alumni connections for 
organizations, according to Doug 
Adams, the director of Campus Ac- 
tivities and Leadership. In the Nov. 
13 “One Dean’s View” blog posting 
titled “Pumping up the Volume on 
Student Orgs,’ Dean of the College - 
Tim Spears emphasized the impor- 
tance of enhancing this connection. 
“Linking current students to 
the history of these organizations — 
and their alumni — is an effective 
way of deepening students’ aware- 
ness of what they can accomplish 
on this campus and beyond,’ wrote 
“If student organizations 
were encouraged to connect to their 


` alimni bases, build affinity groups, 


and raise money, there could be 
even greater options for students.” 





SEE SAILING, PAGE 26 
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College to join rating system based on sustainability 





By Cloe Sasha 
STAFF WRITER 

Middlebury College will be participating 
in a nationwide effort to develop and provide 
feedback on a proposed comprehensive rat- 
ing system that colleges can use to evalu- 
ate their sustainability and compare their 
environmental practices to those of other 
schools. Although ratings themselves will 
not be given to participants in the pilot pro- 
gram, Middlebury will have a role in shaping 
the final assessment system. - 

‘The Sustainability Assessment, Track- 
ing and Rating System (STARS) is entering 
- a pilot phase in which participating colleges 

like Middlebury will attempt to gain credits 
towards a sustainability rating by measur- 
ing practices at the College while providing 
feedback on the effectiveness and efficiency 
-of the system. 
“In parallel with our doing the project, 
we'll. be participating in feedback confer- 
ences with other schools in which we'll share 
suggestions about how to make this a better 
final version which will be available in Janu- 
ary 2009 or shortly later,” said Campus Sus- 
tainability Coordinator Jack Byrne. 
The STARS program is being ord 


brief 








Various campus groups and students 

shared their projects and ideas at the second 

Sy meeting, held on Feb. 18. Through 
this ini ative, members of different groups 

were able to introduce and learn about several 
projects planned for the spring term. 


Many representatives of a myriad of- 


groups, such as MIDDialogue, Roosevelt In- 
stitution, Alianza Latinoamericana y Caribe- 
ña and some students who just started plan- 
ning an organization, all united in Coltrane 
Lounge to discuss and share ideas in order 
to strengthen collaboration among students. 
Some of the ideas discussed included a Power 
Shift for the whole state of Vermont to be held 
at Middlebury, a documentary film festival 
_ and an initiative to build relations with local — 
schools through environmental awareness. 
“Synergy Il was a good opportunity to 
engage students to see all the great social ac- 
_ tion projects that their peers are ee 
said Ben Wessel ’ 1. 
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The Student Comprehensive Fee Commit- 
tee drew heavily upon a January survey, taken 
by more than 650 individuals, whose results 
suggested that students would like to see great- 
er budgetary transparency at the College. Over 
88 percent of respondents answered that they 
would be interested in learning more about the 
way the comprehensive fee is used, according 
to the survey. 

- In addition, while nearly 60 rao of re- 
spondents claimed that they were not the re- 


/ Le spring.’ 


ed by the Association for the Advancement 
of Sustainability in Higher Education (AAS- 
HE). AASHE aims to create a standardized 
system in which schools can establish and 


raise their sustainability rating by measuring - 


and proving progress on key sustainability 
questions such as the strength of a college re- 
cycling program and whether an institution 
directs its investments towards sustainable 
ventures. 

According to Byrne, AASHE requested 
the help of 
colleges to test 
the pilot pro- 
gram at near- 
ly the same 


looking for a rating system that it could use 
to evaluate the sustainability of Middlebury’s 
ai 

“There has been a lot of interest in the 
higher education community in how to track 
progress towards sustainability, said Byrne. 
“There are assessments in the business and 
government communities, but none are very 


by Saree Duran 


Staff Writer 


Synergy II hue social groups 






















The Office for Institutional Planning and 


_ Diversity, the Alliance for Civic Engagement 
and the Center for Campus Activities and 


Leadership co-sponsored and helped orga- 
nize this event, which was a continuation of 
-a two-day Synergy workshop that occurred 
in September. Special Assistant to Athletics 
and Admissions Alfredo Ramirez and Dean 
of Institutional Diversity Shirley Ramirez 
started the meeting with some social activities 





each other. Afterwards each particular group 


presented themselves and their projects for 
_the spring term. At the end there was time 


for every person who attended to approach 
different groups and simply talk about their 
impressions and desires to contribute. 

“Tt was a great success,’ said Austen Levi- 
hn-Coon 08, one of the coordinators of Syn- 
ergy, allowing student organizers in campus 
to see and present what they are planning for 


Meaghe: 
f phill 08 joined other oo group representatives for Smeg: second meeting. 


Financial id seen as ‘wild card’ in fee increase 


cipients of any financial aid, the same number | 


also argued that improving financial aid should 
be the College’s top priority. 

The College’s Strategic Plan already in- 
cludes the continued development of financial 
aid programs as a key objective. In. compliance 
with that goal, the Student Comprehensive Fee 
Committee allocated an additional $2,300 to- 
wards financial aid in its budget proposal for 
fiscal year 2009, which was distributed to trust- 
ees prior to Wesolowski’s Feb. 15 presentation. 

But the committee’s initial recommen- 





This is an exercise in self- 
reflection. It challenges 
us in ways we may not 


in order for the participants to get to” know- 





appropriate for the higher education com- 
munity. For the past couple of years, there 
have been a group of people working with 


` AASHE to create a tracking tool. As the tool 


became more refined, AASHE put out a call 
for colleges to help test it.” 

In order to establish and improve their 
ratings, schools will have to earn credits 
dealing with three sections: education and 
research, operations and administration, and 
finance. The STARS pilot system has been 

designed to 
give a greater 
amount of 


tainable out- 


. time that th th 
Midaicbury AaVe thought of before. fy". 
College En- ; Jack Byrne tional shifts 
vironmental towards sus- 
Council was tainability. 


AASHE believes that schools that earn a high 
rating could receive marketing benefits, and 
that such benefits would give institutions an 
incentive to become more sustainable. 

The pilot program will be divided into 
two phases. Phase one will take place this 
spring and will deal with the refinement and 
development of the operations category and 


credits to sus- — 


half of the administration and finance cate- 
gory. The second phase will begin in fall 2008 
and will focus on education and research. 

Middlebury faces challenges in gaining 
credits. According to Sustainability Assis- 
tant Austin Davis, those involved with the 
survey may have to confront issues includ- 
ing the lack of a centralized purchasing pro- 
gram among the departments, the absence 
of a campus-wide requirement to use energy 
efficient products and the lack of a course 
requirement dealing with sustainable prac- 
tices. 

Organizers of Middlebury’s involvement 
foresee positive outcomes from an early en- 
counter with an environmental rating sys- 
tem. “I think the best thing this will do is to 
spark a conversation about sustainability in 
the classroom,” Byrne said. “This is an exer- 
cise in self-reflection. It challenges us in ways 
we may not have thought of before.” 

Moreover, Byrne believes that 
Middlebury may gain an advantage in later 
versions of the survey by gaining experience 
with its intricacies and requirements early 
on. “As a school participating in the pilot, the 
final version should be very straightforward 
for us since we'd already have done so much: 
with the pilot,” said Byrne. 


Vigil-goers search for hope 
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gious passages to the gathering. Two musi- 
cal pieces on the piano were performed for 
the audience as well. Dean of the College 
Tim Spears, Associate Dean. of the College 
Gus Jordan and Public Safety officers also 
attended the event. 

Garza, originally of Albuquerque, N.M., 
disappeared late in the evening of Feb. 5. He 
was last seen leaving a social event at around 
11:30 p.m, from Stewart. After leaving the 
event, presumably to return to his dorm 
room in Allen Hall, Garza disappeared. 
Many of his possessions, including his lap- 
top and iPod were still in his dorm room. 
He did not have his winter coat on and was 
wearing tennis shoes when he was last seen. 

Members of the Vermont State Police 
Department concluded their on-campus 
search for Garza over the weekend after 
searching the Ridgeline area on campus, 
Dean of the College Tim Spears wrote in an 
e-mail to students. 

The State Police may return to cam- 
pus to search further i in the future, Spears 
wrote. 

“After this effort and follow up work on 
current leads, the Middlebury Police Depart- 
ment may request additional help from the 
Vermont State Police, if necessary, to search 

-further when the snow pack melts,” Spears 
wrote. % 

Members of the Facilities Services 
searched rooftops a second time this week 
for any signs of Garza. The Middlebury Po- 
lice Department (MPD) continues to check 
snow banks along roadways and parking lots 
for any sign of Garza. 

Natalie Garza believes her son remained 
on campus. 

“He was around this campus,” she said 
Saturday. “I don’t think he wandered off. It’s 
pretty open between the two dorms.” 

Spears said getting an answer for the 


dition may differ from the College’s ultimate 
course regarding financial aid, depending on 
_the administration’s expectations. 

“The wild card might in fact be financial 
aid,’ said Liebowitz in an interview. “I don’t 
know: to what extent students have grappled 
with the issue of how much more we should 
enrich our financial aid program, given what’s 
out there in higher education” 

Whatever differences might exist bce 


Old Chapel and the student body on aid poli- - 


cies, both groups agree on the appropriate di- 


community is an important part of dealing 
with the situation. 

“It’s terribly important to-get an answer 
to the situation,” he said. “We have to try and 
be patient. You deal with a search like this 
one day at a time.” 

Police continue to consider the possibil- 
ity of an accident, but will also consider the 
possibility of abduction. 

“I think there very well could have been 
a crime,” Natalie Garza said. “I think it’s very 
unlikely. Anything is possible though.” 

Natalie Garza admitted the last two 
weeks have been extremely difficult but 
said she would try and stay focused on the 


We have to try and 
be patient. You 
deal with a search 


like this one day at 


a time. g 
— Tim Spears 


search. 

“Tm just trying to stay in the moment 
and be as effective as I can with helping the 
police,” she said. 

A fund has been established to assist the 
Garza family with travel and other expenses 
during this difficult time. Those wishing to 


‘make a donation can write a check to the 


“Garza Family Fund” and send the donation 
to “Natalie Garza, c/o Margaret Falcone, 
8444 Vista Verde, Albuquerque, NM 87120.” 

Those with useful information about 
Garza or his whereabouts have been asked to 
contact the College’s Department of Public 
Safety at 802-443-5911 or the Middlebury 
Police Department at 802-388-3191. 


rection for the College on that front. 

“Basically, we said we supported where 
they were going with it,” said Wesolowski, “and 
we reinforced the fact that it-is something that ` 
students care about deeply.” 

Exactly when the final numbers on the 
comprehensive fee will be released by the ad- 
ministration is still unclear. Previous years have 
seen formal announcements the day after the 
Trustees adjourned, but the College has also 
historically waited until weeks after the meet- 
ings to make a decision. 
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Council examines social houses 


- ByBrian Fung Ž 
News EDITOR 

Representatives of the College’s Commu- 
nity Council voted Feb. 18 to abide by recom- 
mendations made by the Subcommittee on 
Social and Academic Interest Houses regarding 
the behavior of three out of five campus social 
houses. While Xenia, The Mill and Omega Al- 
pha were all approved for continued operation 
in the next academic year, the Council voted to 
consider organizations Delta House and Kappa 
Delta Rho (KDR) separately over the coming 
weeks. 

The two outstanding cases are expected 
to see approval pending further negotiations 
among Council members regarding the unique 
stipulations attached to Delta’s and KDR’s re- 
cords, which some representatives said were 
not strict enough. The-sanctions are intended 
to encourage good social house behavior, with 
the oblique threat of probation or other pun- 
ishments for houses that fail to satisfy the re- 
quirements of any stipulations associated with 
their review. 

KDR has consistently fallen short of 
Council mandates calling for a reduction in the 
house’s annual dorm damage costs, said Sub- 
committee Co-chair Michael Glidden. In each 
of the past three academic years, the amount of 
damage caused by KDR to its house on South 
Street has exceeded $1,000. In the 2006-2007 
academic year alone, total KDR damage costs 
reached $1,374, according to the subcommit- 
tee’s report — more than three times the rate 
charged that year to the next most destructive 
social house, Omega Alpha. 

Much of the damage incurred by KDR; 
suggested Glidden, likely came as a result of the 
social house’s annual tradition known as the 
Pig Roast. 

“Someone took it upon themselves to add 
College property — i.e. chairs — to the fire,” 
said Glidden. “The Pig Roast is a constant issue. 
This is not the first time that the Pig Roast has 
come up to a substantial amount of damage.” 

The subcommittee’s report urged KDR to 
bring damage fees to below $750 in the next 
academic year, or “suspend or modify” the Pig 
Roast in 2009. But some Council representa- 
tives, such as Assistant Professor of Mathemat- 
ics Emily Proctor, called for stronger language 
that would lay down real consequences for the 
social house if it failed to meet the request. 

“These are pretty empty stipulations,” said 
Proctor. “The implicit understanding is that if 
they don’t meet the stipulation, we'll close them 
down — but I don’t think anybody’s ready to 
pull the trigger.” 

Other Council members suggested that 
rather than adding sharper teeth to the recom- 
mendation, they should encourage KDR to 
discuss with the administration ways to reduce 
damage in anticipation of the Pig Roast this 
spring. 

“Maybe it’s just that they need ane said 
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The Council held a lengthy discussion on the outstanding cases of Delta House and KDR. 


student representative Peyton Coles ’08. “If we 
stipulate right now that they have to run their 
plan by someone in Facilities [Services] who’s 
experienced, the staff can evaluate it and offer 
advice.” ; 

In light of the Council’s discussion, the rec- 
ommendations regarding KDR were returned 


to the -Subcommittee for revision. Council 


members expect to return to debate on KDR 
next week, while also beginning discussion on 
Delta House. 

Delta has faced intense scrutiny since the 


‘spring of 2006, when the organization was 


If the Council grants Delta’s. request for 
residency, the social house could be returned to 
Prescott in the fall of 2008. 

Meanwhile, despite smoldering tensions 
between the administration and The Mill over 
a small fire in the group’s house on South Main 
Street last December, as well as a number of fire 


code violations, the social house was approved ` 


for continuation with minor stipulations. They 
include continuing to abide by the Inter-House 
Council’s probation, imposed after the fire, and 
showing “continued respect for College policy,” 
according to the Subcommittee report. 


There are some actions and damages 
that cannot be excused and require the 
strictest and swiftest response. 


evicted from its traditional Ridgeline residence, 
Prescott House, after its members held a party 
that violated a number of College regulations. 
Though Delta was again denied residential sta- 
tus this academic year, it has remained active 
as a social group and on Monday was recom- 
mended by the Subcommittee for full rein- 
statement. 

“All of their parties this fall have been, 
quote-unquote, perfect parties,” said Glidden. 
“We had no violations. The membership seems 
strong and continuing to do community ser- 
vice — via either fundraising or some involve- 
ment with respect to local sports teams.” 


by Anthony Adragna 
News Editor 





Brush Foundation announces  $35k grant 


The Kelly Brush Ski Foundation an- 


nounced the launch of its national ski race 
safety program with $35,000 in grants to ski 
clubs across the nation on Feb. 14. 

Forty grants, ranging from $250 to 
$2,000 were given to ski clubs varying in lo- 


cation from Alaska to Vermont. The grants 


were earmarked to help purchase specialized 
netting designed to promote safety on rac- 
ing courses and individual gear - racers like 
back protectors. 

Some of the ski clubs that peeled the 
grants include the: Mount Mansfield Ski Club 
in Stowe, Vt., Vail Ski Club in Vail, Colo., and 


Squaw Valley Ski Team in Olympic Valley, Ca- 
Jif. 


Bask. a senior at the College, told the 
Burlington Free Press that the grants went di- 
tectly towards oe the mission of her 
foundation. 

“Promoting: skit mo, safety is at the hear 
of the Kelly Brush Foundation’s mission,” she 


said. “By going directly to the sport’s ground — 


level — the cub: where young athletes come 
up — these grants raise awareness about the 
importance of safety and SCI prevention 
in ski racing and eve clubs the resources to 


make improvements.” 


Brush sustained a severe spinal cord inju- 
ry while racing asa member of the Middlebury 


_ Alpine ski team in 2006. At the Williams Col- 


lege Winter Carnival, she was catapulted off 
the course and struck a lift tower -o 
while falling. 

The accident displaced and badly bruised 
her spinal cord, leaving her currently unable 
to walk. 

Later that year, Brush started the founda- 
tion with friends and family. Her foundation 
lists as its goals: advocating for ski race safety, 
supporting research to treat and cure paralysis 


. due to traumatic spinal cord injury, improving 
the quality of life for individuals living with 


SCI by purchasing adaptive athletic equip- 
ment for those with financial limitations and 
supporting the U. S. Disabled Ski Team. 





— Dean Atyia '08.5 


Amid the investigation surrounding the 
December incident, President of The Mill Wil- 


lie Orbison ’08 resigned from his position as_ 


new residents “began moving into the house 
this semester. 

The Mill, as an organization, will not be 
facing significant dorm damage charges, even 


though the cost of the fire reached considerable _ 


proportions, according to Glidden. 

_ “Substantial damage was not billed to the 
house” he said, “since it was picked up by the 
individual responsible? 

Other discussion on Monday sought to 
address gender inequality among members 
of the College’s substance-free organization, 
Xenia House. Out of the group’s six members 
residing in Bowker House on Hillcrest Road, 
four are female, while two are male. Among all 
Xenia students, 79 percent are female and only 


21 percent are male. The house’s strong weight 


in favor of females has led the Community 
Council to consider Xenia’s performance in the 
area of gender equality only “marginal,” and to 
insist that the organization involve more males 
in house leadership roles. 

Still, the issues involving damages in- 
curred by certain social houses, and the proper 
way for the College to respond to such issues, 
dominated the discussion. 


“I think the College should take into ac- 
_ count both the nature of the damage and the 


intent behind the damage, and choose an ap- 
propriate recourse from there,” said Council 
member Dean Atyia ’08.5. “They should also 
take into account whether or not remunera- 
tions can be paid by the offender, because if 


the offender can offer remunerations, whether _ 


monetarily or through action, it demonstrates 
remorse and reflects positively. I think they do 
a pretty good job of that now. We should always 
keep in mind there are some actions and some 


damages that cannot be excused and require ~ 


the strictest and swiftest response,’ Atyia added, 
“and I hope not to see those in my tenure.” 








briefing 
Germany’s political 
water cooler 


by Rachael Carrasquillo 
BERLIN — One of the most difficult classes 


I took this semester at the Freie Universitat 
_ in Berlin was Introduction to International 


Relations. I realized after the first two weeks 
that I was missing something that all of the 


_other students in the class had — namely, 


years of experience studying and living in 
the European Union. Examples that were 
obvious to them flew straight over my 
head, and I found myself completely frus- 
trated by examples that came as second 


-nature to German students. I was ‘feeling 


insecure and humbled, questioning if the 


_ last 14 years of my education had somehow © 
failed to provide me with a basic founda- 


tion, until very recently, _ 
It started a few ae ago at ue 36, 


an imbiss, or street-side food vendor, that - 
_ serves arguably the best currywurst in the 
_ city. I happen, by nature, to be a very loud 


person, and was discussing the upcoming 


primary elections with my German friend 


in a sort of German-English mixture while 
we gorged ourselves on sausage and french 
fries. Standing next to us was a middle- 
aged German businessman who put down 
his Beck’s in order to ask which candidate 
I would be voting for. Berliners are not un- 


friendly people, buti in my experience they 


tend to dole out withering looks rather than 
jump uninvited into conversations with 


Americans, yet he was genuinely interested 
in my opinion. This conversation quickly 


evolved into a detailed explanation of the 
American Electoral College, ending with a 
discussion as to whether each state should 
secede from the union and become their 
own country. When I tried to explain to 


him that some states had already attempted 


that, and it led to the American Civil War, | 


realized that we were all finished eating a and 
i the history lesson should probably end. 


Last weekend at a friend’s apartment 


Į was once again engaged i ina discussion 


of American politics. An interest in Ameri- 
can politics is not unique to Germany, but 


there are subjects that are of particular 
_ interest for Berliners. They are fascinated 


with Barack Obama, often comparing him 


_to John E Kennedy, who famously deliv- 
_ered a speech, saying, “All free men, wher- 


ever they may live, are citizens of Berlin, 
and therefore, as a free man, I take pride i in 


- the words, ‘Ich bin ein Berliner?” Kennedy 


remains a symbol of hope and freedom in 


_ this city almost 20 years after the end of 


the Cold War and over 40 years after his 
visit to West Berlin. The Germans dislike of 


-George W. Bush i is no secret, and when he 


famously gave Chancellor Angela Merkel 
an unexpected and unwanted backrub in a 
press conference, it was scrutinized in the 
media for weeks and videos are still circu- : 


lating on YouTube. 


As the election in November creeps 
nearer, friends and acquaintances, as well 
as strangers who can ‘pinpoint my accent, 
frequently approach me with a multitude 


_ of political questions. Every interaction 1 


have had has been overwhelmingly posi- 
tive, and I am pleased to say that for each 


- instance in which I have felt humbled and 
_ embarrassed by my ignorance concerning 


the European Union, I have felt gratified 
by my ability to speak knowledgeably on. 
American history and politics both i in and 
out of the lecture hall. 
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shorts 


by Anthony Adragna, News Editor __ 


Princeton wants new 
students to study abroad 


Princeton University unveiled a plan 
that would urge up to a tenth of newly 


admitted students to spend a year abroad 


doing foreign: service work before they 
_come to school as a freshman. _ 
~ The University’ s president, Shirley M. 
Tiran said the program would allow 
_ students to mature, spend time away from 
_ academic pressures and gain an interna- 
‘tional perspective. 
Princeton's program would cre- 
ate a new age group of students to study 


abroad. Those that go in high school tend 


_ to go through high school exchange pro- 
grams that leave students placed with a 
host family. Those that go abroad in col- 

lege tend to wait two years so they already 
have experience living independently. 
A growing number of students elect 
to take a gap year, one without any aca- 
demic study to pursue work and studies 
in a foreign country. 

Proponents of the idea ak it will 
allow students to mature. 

“People are too young when they 
start college” said Allan E. Goodman, 
president of the Institute of International 
Education. “This way, they would have a 
year to mature, and they can do some- 
thing constructive.” 

Princeton plans to start with a small 

group of students and gradually expand 
to around 10 percent of newly admitted 
students, 

— The New York Times 


Colleges ban rumor 
Web site after criticism 


"Pepperdine University has banned a 


college culture Web site after threads of 
gossip threatened to damage classmates’ 
reputations. 
JuicyCampus.com allows students 
to post gossip threads about their class- 
_mate’s romantic and social lives. The site 
launched last fall at seven college cam- 
puses, including Duke, UCLA and Loyola 
Marymount. : 
Critics feel the site allows people to 
post comments that are untrue which can 
have negative impacts on victims in the 
future. Some feel the comments will affect 
job prospects or will lead to the formation 
of negative reputations at school. 
- “People have gotten just extremely 
sick of hearing all this stuff,’ said Rachelle 
Palisoc, a freshman at o- Marymount 
in California. 


Survey finds Greek life 
students drink more 


A new survey discovered that members 


of fraternities and sororities will drink more 
and use drugs more often than non-members , 


of the system. 

; The survey, conducted by the State Epi- 
demiological Outreach Workgroup (SEOW), 
found that Greeks on college campuses are in 
some instances twice as likely to drink while 
underage and use illegal drugs as non Creek 
students. 

In 2007, the study shows that 65 per- 
cent of all students and athletes used alcohol 


within the past 30 days, while that number 


‘is close to 90 percent for Greeks. The survey 
also found that Greeks tend to participate in 
binge drinking more often than non-Greeks. 
“Its alarming to us because of the fact 
that theyre underage,” said Spartanburg 


Alcohol and Drug Abuse Commission pre- 


vention specialist Greg. ee “and 
also edel. 
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Carnival entering a period of transition 
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val in the country. The athletic department 
organized the first carnivals to give the ski 
team a chance to compete closer to home, 
but in 1935, when the Middlebury Mountain 
Club took over, the Carnival started to grow 
with new events added every year for non- 
skiers — even a casino, added in 1939 to the 
Carnival line-up with the pricey entrance fee 
of 15 cents. 

During World War II, Winter Carnival 
was put on hold, but it came back stronger 
than ever after the war with the return of ski 
coach Bobo Sheehan. Sheehan brought with 
him several GI ski troopers, who attended 
Middlebury thanks to G.I.-bill and led the 
team to a top finish at the first National Col- 
lege Ski Championships held at Sun Valley in 
1948. 

Even in off years, Middlebury has histor- 
ically faired well at Winter Carnival. In 1975, 
after poor performances at both the UVM 
and Dartmouth Carnivals, Middlebury’s 
men’s team was counted out of the running 











for the second place finish needed to advance 
to the NCAA competition. However, in a 
surprise turn of events Middlebury captured 
a very close second, losing to Dartmouth by 
fewer than five points. 

“Middlebury’s spirit helped coaches 
Bower, Brush and Kelton retain Middlebury’s 
reputation of an excellently run Carnival,” 
wrote Blair Childs, former reporter for The 
Middlebury Campus. ` 

Outside the Bowl, traditions on campus 
were almost as ingrained as the races. From 
the very first Carnivals, snowshoe, cross- 
country ski and toboggan races turned into 
what were known as the Northern Lights, 
which were relay races of student teams com- 
peting for vastly varying prizes in all sorts of 
categories. 

Snow sculpture was also a major staple 
of Winter Carnival, with students working 
in teams to create massive sculptures around 
campus. Both of these traditions have been, 
in large part, lost due to a five-year period in 
the 1980’s in which the campus was devoid 
of snow. 
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` Courtesy 


Dean of the College Tim Spears com- 
mented that if people get out and show sup- 
port for the Carnival, then a reinstatement of 


- the day off is not out of the question.. 


“My sense about this is that people will 
be open to a smart proposal, and I think there 
are a lot of people who care about Winter 
Carnival,” said Spears. Spears went on to note 
that where the extra day for Winter Carnival 
will come from will be the main issue, since 
the administration is unlikely to give up on 
the spring student research symposium. The 
leading possibility is to shorten the final ex- 
amination period, which is the longest in the 
NESCAC, by one day. ~ 

In the end, however, the main thing that 
will save the Carnival will be students getting 
out and showing support for it. 

“It’s a day off to go out and enjoy your- 
self, and it makes Middlebury much more 
unique,’ said Sakamoto. 

According to Sohl, the bottom line is 
just getting people out to the races and to the . 
various events. 

“The more people [that} go out, the 
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Vehicle loses control, claims lives of three 


By Tamara Hilmes. 
_ Locat News EDITOR 

Three people were killed on Feb. 13 ina 
two-car collision on U.S. Route 7 just north 
of Middlebury. The near head-on collision 
occurred late Wednesday morning a little be- 
fore 11 a.m., Middlebury Police Chief Tom 
Hanley said in a Feb. 14 article in The Rutland 
Herald entitled “Route 7 crash kills 3.” 

. The fatal accident occurred. when a 
southbound blue Chevrolet Cavalier, driven 
by Dereck Busier, 31, crossed the center line 
of the road, lost control and hit the oncom- 
ing, northbound green Jeep of James P. Dunn 


Localvores 


By Andrea Glaessner 
Loca News EDITOR 

What brings Vermonters together better 
than cheddar and apples? The answer is local. 
“Local food” was the theme which dominat- 
ed Monday night’s discussion at Ilsey Public 
Library of Barbara Kingsolver’s latest book 
“Animal, Vegetable, Miracle.” 

The book tells the story of the author 
and her family, who committed to living and 








of Salisbury. Busier, as well as his two pas- 
sengers, Jennifer Traverse, 28, and Justin Tra- 
verse, 10, were killed in the collision. All were 
of Bristol, Vt. Dunn was taken to Porter Hos- 
pital and then Fletcher-Allen Health Care, 


- and though he sustained serious injuries, he 


is expected to survive. 

According to Hanley, the Chevy Cavalier 
was basically crushed side-to-side and the 
damage was such that the victims had to be 
extricated from the vehicle in a garage at the 
Middlebury Police headquarters. As reported 
by the Herald, a leak in the gas tank prevented 


_it from being done on the scene of the acci- 


dent. 
The collision occurred See north of 
Middlebury on Route 7 close to Hendry 
Brothers, a farm and lawn equipment sup- 
plier, near the New Haven town line around 
10:40 a.m. on Feb. 13. 

Police are still unsure as to what might 
have caused the blue sedan to have lost 
control and skidded sideways. as it did. It is 
speculated that the slushy road conditions 
may have resulted in hydroplaning, although 
police are still attempting to reconstruct the 
accident, as well as confirm vehicle speeds. 

After the accident occurred, the section 


of Route 7 stretching from Exchange Street in 
Middlebury to River Road was closed off for a 


‘period of two hours while crews continued to 


clear the scene of the accident. The blue sedan 
was placed under tarps and loaded onto a flat- ` 


bed truck and taken to the Middlebury Police 


Department, and the green Jeep was placed 
in the impound lot at the police department. 
Once cleared, the road was reopened to traffic 
around 12:20 p.m. on Wednesday afternoon. 

Hanley was unavailable to comment on 
any updates to the investigation of the colli- 
sion or Dunn’s status when the Pape went to 
print. 


chew on Kingsolver’s new book 


ideas about living locally in Vermont. 

The discussion began with an introduc- 
tion by Kristin Bolton — the organizer for 
Ilsey book discussions — of the discussion 
moderators, Michelle McCauley, associate 
professor of Psychology, and Jay Leshinsky, 
the adviser to the College’s organic garden. 
After a few welcoming words, the leaders 
handed off the discussion to the members 
of the group, inviting everyone to introduce 


There’s nothing like having a 
relationship with your chickens and 
then killing them compassionately. 


sustaining off their own farm and local food 
in Virginia for one year. There were excep- 
tions, of course, like dried fruit, turmeric and 
coffee, which were ordered from fair trade 
organizations working with growers in Af- 
rica, Asia and South America. But the mes- 
sage in the book is that eating local food, not 
organic, vegan or vegetarian, isthe best way 
to be healthy and green in a world where ris- 
ing oil prices are pressuring individuals and 
communities to become increasingly sustain- 
able and self-reliant. 
That message was the common thread 
.that brought farmers, students, vegetarians, 
Kingsolver-followers and farmer’s market 
“groupies” together to discuss the book and 


Jan Ball 


themselves and a particular piece of the book 
they felt was important. 

It was clear from the introductions that 
the range of interest in local food was vast. 
Bay Hammond, a founding member of the 
Addison County. Relocalization Network 
(ACoRN), read the book not only to “learn 
about the journeys of other families living lo- 
cally” but also to discuss Addison County’s 
own rising local food movement. In par- 
ticular, Hammond announced that ACoRN 
had recently put up a Web site that gets lo- 
cal farms in touch with local customers elec- 
tronically. According to Hammond, the Web 
site allows customers to order locally-grown 
food online which would then be delivered 











weekly to the lawn in front of American Flat- . 
bread. 

Hammond’s Web site announcement 
sparked excitement in the crowd espe- 


„cially from the so-called farmers’. market 


“groupies?” Carol Calhoun, a self-proclaimed 
farmers’ market enthusiast who compared 
the farmers’ mar- 
ket to a candy 
store, felt that the 
market was not just 
a place to find deli- 
cious and healthy 
food, but was also, 
perhaps more im- 
portantly, “ a great 
social event? ` 
Enthusias- 
tic agreement re- 
sounded from the 
group as more 
members discussed 
this notion of the 
local food move- 
ment as a com- 


munity builder. 
Another woman 
pointed to the phe- 


nomenon of bar- 
tering and sharing 
with neighbors. 
She discussed how 
canning has put 
her in touch with a 
whole group of in- 
dividuals with similar interests and a wealth 
of information to tap into related to “putting 
food by.” 

Ideas were tossed about, like popping 
corn in a hot tin. One woman, Berry Bailey, 
a heritage turkey farmer, brought up the idea 
of mentoring. That, she explained, was how 
she herself came to produce her own organic 
garden. 

Other members felt a sense of urgency to 
embrace local food now, as the food system 
faced impending doom. John Ball, highlight- 
ing the “green” aspect of local food, called the 
group to “see local food as a way we are going 
to have to move in the future.” Less a choice 
and more a necessity, other members agreed 
with the idea that resource scarcity may even- 
tually push us, ready or not, to depend on lo- 
cal food for sustenance and survival. 

The conversation soon shifted to the hu- 
mane treatment of animals and its relation- 
ship with local food. Arguments were made 
pertaining to the problem of government 
stipulations on slaughterhouses. According 
to Hammond, there are many restrictions 
and regulations involved in legally slaughter- 
ing and selling animals, some of which are 
simply benefiting the macro-agro business 
and hurting small local farmers. 

“Lsaw the news about the California beef 
recall,” said Hammond, “and I thought, and 
they're scared of us?” 

McCauley nodded in agreement, adding, 
“J feel like I should have the right to decide if 
I want to buy meat from my own neighbor.” 

` Jan Ball runs her own farm and is ac- 
tively working on plans to develop a “model” 
sustainable, local farm run by women that 
can buy up other Vermont farms and set 
a model for other farms. In her spare time, 
she is raising chickens on her own farm. She 
shared her sentiments eal mhe ree eee 
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of “compassionate animal slaughtering.” 

“There’s nothing like having a relation- 
ship with your chickens and then killing 
them compassionately,’ explained Ball. “In 
fact, Pve watched my chickens become com- 
passionate chickens. When you are compas- 
sionate to them, they become compassionate 
to each other.” 

The urgency 
felt by members of 
the group to live 
| green and respon- 
sibly raised the 
issue of the edu- 
cational system 
and its tendency 
| to exclude teach- 
ing children about 
farming, garden- 
ing and healthy 
food from the 
| curriculum. A few 
students from the 
College were in at- 
tendance, and one 
student described 
her plans to get 
farming and gar- 
dening programs 
into the schools, 
“or at least offer 
| the activity as an 
extra-curricular 
Y opportunity for 
young children. 

“You shouldnt have to sacrifice educa- 
tion for eating good, healthy food,” echoed 
one member of the group. 

The group also discussed themselves as 
supporters of the local food movement, and 
recognized a few of the problems with eat- 
ing locally, mainly regarding accessibility and 
costs. Hillary Gerardi 08 shared an anecdote 
about visiting a friend in New York City and 
feeling two forms of guilt when making a de- 
cision about what to eat for dinner. | 

“I felt guilty because I’m not buying lo- 
cal food for this one meal,” Gerardi explained, 
“but also because I realized that there are 


ourjfsy 


huge communities of people out there who 


don’t even have the opportunity to make the 
choice to eat locally and connect with farm- 
ers like we do here in Vermont.” ker 

The group discussed local food from the 
book to themselves to the communities that 


do it and the ones that cannot. Because, after 
all, bringing it all home and putting it out on 
the table is what the Localvores, an increas- 
ingly visible sub-culture in Vermont, are all 
about. . 
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Barbara kaa the author of the book. 
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with SPICY! If 1 had 
have been vee wi 


ing back on this dining exper rience ee . 


brings tears to my eyes — not because the — 
food was bad, but merely because every bite _ 
was like putting a stick of dynamite into my 
mouth. Before my mouth was burned to the - 


point of numbness, however, I was able to 


rejoice in the bliss of Asian cuisine, a farcry _ 


from Atwater’s poor attempt at’ 
mimicking Eastern victuals. 
When I first entered the 
tiny building on Main Street in 
Winooski, it felt like a regular 
burger joint with an Asian sign 
out front, rather than a typical 
. Vietnamese restaurant. Pho Dang 
is a tiny eatery, with only nine pe- 
tit tables. Once I walked inside, a 
teenage employee at the back of the 
restaurant hailed me with the highest-pitch 
voice I have ever heard. After she instructed 


oe 


me to take a seat wherever I pleased, I sat 


. down at one of the small tables and began 





to peruse the menu while over the radio 
came the crooning of what I imagined to be 


Vietnamese pop music — it was pretty hor- 
_ rendous. After ordering my meal, my wait- 
ress brought out a little silver teapot full 
of piping hot liquid and tiny Asian cups, 
which provided sufficient distraction from 


in front of me ina gigantic bowl. Although : we 


I had ordered #23 on the menu (I recom- 


_as the actual names of the dishes are 
ridicu- 


Xa Ot Cha Gio), 
which was un- 
der the section 


entitled “Bun- 


Vermicelli 

Noodle? it 

appeared to 

— almost soup-like. 

It had very skinny, clear noodles 
along with stir-fried beef, and cut-up min- 
iature eggrolls. The dish also came with lem- 
ongrass, of which I was not a big fan since 
it overpowered the other flavors in the dish. 
Literally, all 1 could taste was lemon and 
grass. That is, of course, while I could still 










one of those little eggrolls was like lighting 





my mouth on fire. It was seriously so hot 


that I proceeded to attempt to let air in my 
mouth to cool it down and ease the pain by 
opening my mouth ridiculously wide and 


mend using the numbers when ordering 


lous to pronounce, — 
For instance, mine 
was “Bun Bo Xao 


taste at all. By the time I had finished, eating — 


: finest Pho n from 10a. m. to 10:30 2 m. 


Pho, a Vietnamese soup | dih with noodles 
meat and cilantro, is much more mild than 


say, #23 on the menu. One drawback to the 
pho, however, is that the soup served ı up 







ing een i item in tł 
prices, Your Turn 





at Pho Dang*was rather lacking in flavor. © Le 


If you do opt for the pho, you may find it 


necessary to add salt and rooster sauce to 





up the flavor intensity. Also, if you are not - 


a huge fan of cilantro, you might want to 


_ count this dish out. Aside from entrees, I _ 
would also recommend the eggrolls or Cha 
Gio as an appetizer and the Ca Phe Sua Da, - 
or iced coffee, for a frosty, caffeine-infused - 





treat. 
Although the spicy fare srd up a 







Pho Dang may leave you nursing third-d 





gree burns on your tongue, it certainly 





_ not burn a hole through your wallet. With — 
the most expensive item on the menu cost- 
ing just $8.50, Pho Dang most definitely fits 

the average college student’s budget. The 
Vietnamese café, located at 215 Main St.in 











Winooski, Vt., serves up some of Vermont: s 










Sleigh rides thaw the winter chill 
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is one of conservation and stewardship, and 
that tradition continues today. There’s a lot to 
learn, a lot to see, and its something vital to 
the future.” 

Carbin reported that the day was pro- 
ceeding smoothly, with the exception of an 
inevitable hitch every now and again. 

“I do a program on where the milk goes, 
and we have a vacuum pump youre supposed 
to plug in so you can show how artificial ma- 
chine working works,” he explained. “Well, the 
vacuum pump blew up [during the demon- 
stration].” 

Alongside these unexpected turns, the 
museum strives to inject its operations with 


vitality by infusing events with elements well- - 


aligned with the season. In this vein, the visi- 
tors’ center marked President’s Day weekend 
by pairing their offering of hot spiced cider 
with “Favorite Cookies of the Presidents.” 
Grace Coolidge’s nutty and delicious Ice Box 
Cookies were a daily fixture, accompanied 
on a rotating basis by Rutherford B. Hayes’s 
Hermits, Grover Cleveland’s Snickerdoo- 
dles, Zachary Taylor’s’ Black Pepper Cookies, 
Franklin Pierce’s New Hampshire Seed Cook- 
ies, George Washington’s Jumbals and Ulysses 


Grant’s Lemon Drops. 


Katie Brobst, 11, of Randolph, Vt., spent . 


the weekend relishing her station as a “junior 
volunteer,’ working alongside museum staff 
to dole out the coveted cookies and assist 
youngsters in piecing together presidential 
silhouettes with paper, glue and scissors. 

“Ies a lot of fun,” Brobst said. “I really en- 
joy it.” 

Much of her enjoyment was admittedly 
cultivated by the benefits to which Brobst is 
privy in exchange for the contribution of time. 
“When you volunteer here in the summer, you 
get a free ice cream,” she said. 

When a fellow volunteer reminded her 
that they are responsible for the task of eat- 
ing the broken leftovers during the museum’s 
donut sales, Brobst agreed that such a fact also 
proves a compelling draw. 

Her eagerness did not immediately ex- 
tend, however, to the sleigh rides taking place 
outside. 

“T did that last year,” she said. “It was rain- 
ing, so it was a wet blanket [in the sleigh] in- 
stead of a warm one.” 

Assuming that the rain remains suffi- 


ciently at bay to retain the blankets warmth 


— and even if it does not — those who are in 








Kelly Janis 
Two horses trot through the frosty field, hauling oe Farm & Museum visitors in tow. 








Kelly Janis 

Figurines welcome visitors to the museum. 
search of a supplement to Winter Carnival ski- 
gazing are in luck: Billings Farm & Museum 
will repeat its sleigh ride festivities this week- 
end, furnishing those who missed out on in- 
dulging in Snickerdoodles and jack jumpers on 
President’s Day an opportunity to slosh their 
way through glistening white fields before the 
frost recedes. The event will be the final oppor- 
tunity to visit the farm and museum prior to 
the kick-off of its regular season on May 1. 

If you go, here are some details you should 
know: 
. Billings Farm & Museum Sleigh Ride 
Weekend 

Dates: Feb. 23 and 24 

Time: 10 a.m.-4 p.m., both days 

Cost: $11 for adults 

Phone number: (802)-457-2355 

Address: Route 12 & River Road P.O. Box 
489, Woodstock, VT 05091-0489 

Directions: 

*Travel 32 miles south on US-7. — 

eIn Rutland, turn left onto Woodstock 
Ave/US-4 East. Continue for 30 miles. 

eTravel a half mile north of the town of 
Woodstock. Turn left on Route 12 North, and 
bear right on River Road to arrive at Billings 
Farms main entrance. 
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“The artists, pecs restaurants 
and inns of Brandon, Vt. are gearing up 


_ for a stream of visitors on Feb. 23 and 24 


_ from 11 a.m.-3:30 p.m. in conjunction with 





- the town’s Fourth Annual Art in the Snow 


Winter Weekend Celebration, during which 
nearly two dozen artists will open their stu- 


dio spaces to those interested in sampling 
: the range of folk and fabric artists, potters, 


painters, sculptors and jewelers who prac- 
tice their craft therein. For more informa- 


tion visit www. artinthesnow.com. 


Ten Questions for the 
Dali Lama 


Prepare your most burning i inquiries 
e His Holiness, come to terms with the fact _ 
that you likely will not be granted the op- 
portunity to pose them within the bounds — 
of Addison County this week and then head 
on over to the Bristol Bakery on Feb. 21 at 
7 p.m. to vicariously satisfy your thirst for 
knowledge by means of a screening of “Ten 
Questions for the Dali Lama: One Man’s 
Journey through the Northern Himalayas,” 
a 2006 film which, according to a synopsis 
xplores some of 
the fundamental questions of our time’ 


_and “contains rare historical footage as well 


as footage supplied by individuals at great 
personal risk, filmed with hidden cameras 
within Tibet.” The event, sponsored by the 
Bristol Recreation Department, will con- 
cae with ; a group discussion. 


Addison Historical 


Society Meeting 
_ Fora refreshing brush-up on that 11th- 


grade l U.S. History class you regularly dozed 
off in, look no further than the Addison 


County Baptist Church on Feb. 24 at 2 p.m. 
Civil War reenactors Jim and Susan Peden 
will engage visitors in a discussion of Civil 


War firearms and women’s clothing. Reen- 


actments of the Battle of Fredericksburg 
from the altar — while not entirely implau- 


sible — are not guaranteed. Refreshments, 


however, are. 
Scrapbooking 
Workshop in Salisbury 
All those searching to display their 
Winter Carnival mementos in a more ap- 


pealing venue than that stained, yucky, 
school-provided corkboard on the wall 


of their dorm room are in luck. On Feb. 


25 at 6:30 p.m., Blanca Jenne — owner of 
Scrapbook Paradise in East Middlebury 


— will hold a scrapbooking workshop at 


the Salisbury Free Public Library, aimed at 
extolling the fundamentals of planning and 


_ designing scrapbook pages. Participants are 


asked only to pre-register, and bring with 
them adhesive, scissors and all the creative 
energy they can muster. For more informa- 


tion, call (802) 388- 4014 or e-mail Jennifer. 
Stefani@gmail. com. 
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ing the admittedly cynical outlook of edi- 
dents nii fora a raucous sex o 


of “The Dating a 


_ Middlebury students are ey an inhibited — and overextended 


_—crowd. What prompted students so often paralyzed by an insurmount- 
able work load and even more insurmountable social anxieties to embrace 
‘these events? On ‘one level, the apparent success of the month’s events is 
rooted in what can only be deemed a hunger to candidly discuss rela- 


tionships and sex. But the College plays host to any number of thought- 
provoking lectures and symposia in any given term. What brought flocks 


_ of students to the Grille to listen to the “Date Doctor” while seats sit too 


often empty in lecture halls? 


Aside from an interest in sex, the month’s events point to an even 


stronger desire among students: the desire for a sense of daring that the 
traditional approach to symposia rarely provide. In putting together a 
remarkably well-balanced docket of events, the love fest’s organizers 
managed to both educate and entertain. Speakers invited to campus have 


proven racy but also thought provoking, and some events — speed dat- 


ing and “The Dating Game” leap to mind — have been fun for the sake 
of fun. Even in these early days of the semester, the respite from strictly 
academic work is refreshing. 

As Winter Carnival, ensconced in talk of revived traditions, knocks at 
our doors, and as its odd neighbor the student research symposium looms 
in the distance, the lesson to learn from “Let’s Talk About Sex” month has 
less to do with sex and more to do with talking. The sense of play that the 


Office of Health and Wellness (and the students and organizers working . © 


in conjunction with the office) have brought to the table this month is 
worth imitating — in both the expected realm of the Carnival festivities 
and in the uncommon ring of academia. 

Of course, in the short term, let’s talk about sex. In the waning as 
of February, a condom party, “gender neutral” Blind Date Dolci and lec- 
ture by sex educator Jay Friedman round out the month’s events. 


corrections 


Yu Wang ’11 was misidentified in a photograph on page 23 of the Feb. 
14 issue of The Middlebury Campus as Alyssa Ha ’11. Wang is pictured 
swimming the 50-yard time trial, an event in which she placed fourth. 

Tristan Axelrod 08, in his op-ed entitled “Participation grading: does 
it serve the student body?” was mistakenly identified as a Music and Eco- 
nomics major. Axelrod is studying Music and English. 

In the article “Authorities search campus for Nicholas Garza °11” 
page | of the Feb. 14 issue of the newspaper, The Campus ee re- 


_ported that alcohol was present at a party in Stewart Hall on the night of 


Garza’s disappearance. At the time of press, students, College authorities 


and local police were e unable to confirm on Le ro that eho! was 
involved in the case. — 


The Campus regrets these errors, 


managing editor business manager 
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Do you think our endowment will ever be able to cover 
student loans like they did at Bowdoin? 


Columnist illustrations by Christina Spencer 


To the Editor: 
We need to ask John McCain 
to serve again. George Washing- 
ton overcame many hardships, 
_ had two horses shot out from un- 
der him and had musket balls rip 
through his waistcoat during the 
Revolutionary War. Fortunately, 
he survived to serve again. The 
strength of his character won the 
hearts and minds of freedom-lov- 
ing Americans. He is remembered 
with these unforgettable words 
“_.. first in war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his country- 
men.’ His character, honesty and 
military knowledge and wisdom 
boosted the stature of this heroic 
figure. He was asked, again and 
again, to serve his country. He 
served in a civilian capacity, as 
president, for two terms setting 
the modern-day precedent of two 
terms for the office of President of 
the United States. He declined the 


third term to fre to his beloved 


Mt. Vernon. 


Today, we Americans are in a 
similar situation. We can choose 


_to elect another heroic figure, 


one with military knowledge and 
wisdom, one who has overcome 


many hardships, one who had his 


aircraft shot out from under him 
courtesy of a surface-to-air missile, 
one who had both arms and legs 


broken as he ejected his crippled: 


aircraft and one whose loyalty to 
America was never broken during 
his many years of tortuous captiv- 
ity in Hanoi. 

Fortunately, he survived to 
serve again. After the war, he was 
asked to serve in a civilian capac- 
ity, bringing a higher measure of 


_ character and honor to the United 


States Congress as a senator from 
Arizona. We Americans are at a 
critical juncture in. the history of 
our country. We need someone 


Cartoon by Sam Dakota Milller 


Letters to the editor 


with military Iaowdedge to protect 
us from the persistent onslaught 
of terrorists. We need someone 
as president whose character and 
loyalty to America is unques- 
tioned. We need another man with 


the stature of George Washington 


to lead us through these turbulent 
times. We need John McCain. 

I urge my fellow Americans to 
carefully compare the records of 
all the other candidates in this up- 
coming election. No one, except 
John McCain, has the experience 
comparable to George Washing- 
ton’s. His unique qualities provide 
him with the unquestioned capac- 
ity to lead us, unite us and keep us 
safe and prosperous for the next 
eight years. Like George Washing- 
ton, we need to ask John McCain 
to serve again. 

Sincerely, 
Nick De Mayo 
Sugar Hill, N.H. 


(Letters Continued on page 9) 


campus policies and information 


The Opinions pages of The Middlebury Campus provide a forum for constructive and respectful dialogue on sub- 
stantive issues. With this in mind, The Campus reserves the right to deny publication of all or part of a submission 
for any reason. This includes, but is not limited to: the making of assertions based on hearsay; the relation of 
private conversations; the libelous mention of unverifiable events; the use of vulgar language or personal attacks. 
Any segment of a submitted article that contains any of the aforementioned will be removed before publication. 
Contributors will be allowed to reference prior articles published in the Opinions section or announcements for 
_ the public record. If a reference is made to prior articles, the submission will be considered a letter to the editor. 
The Campus will not accept or print anonymous letters. The opinions expressed by contributors to the Opinions 
section, as well as reviews, columns, editorial comics and other commentary, are views of the individial contribu- 
tors and do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the newspaper. The Campus welcomes letters to the editor at 250 
words or less, or opinions submissions at 800 words or less. Submit works directly to the Opinions Editor, Drawer 
_ 30, campus@middlebury. edu or via the paper's website at www. middleburycampus. com. To be considered for 
publications, sme must be received by 5 p.m. oe The Campus reserves the right to edit all submis- 


sions. 


= 


_ The Middlebury Campus (USPS 556-060), he student newspaper of Middlebury College, is Le by The 
: Middlebury Campus Publications. Publication is every Thursday of the academic year, except during. ofical 
— college vacation periods a and final examinations. Editorial and business offices are re located i in aan Hall 
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Letters continued 


To the Editor: 

Why choose Hillary Clinton 
over Barack Obama? The answer 
to this question is purely logical 
— Qualification. Hillary Clinton 
spent four years at Wellesley Col- 
lege and five years at Yale Univer- 
sity before her near 20-year career 
as a lawyer, then moving on to 
the U.S. government, being an ac- 
tive First Lady for eight years and 
spending another eight as Sena- 
tor of New York state. There, she 
barely won her first election, but 
after only four years won over her 
critics, winning her re-election by 
a landslide. Keep in mind the di- 
verse population of the state, with 
quite a pluralistic liberal popula- 


tion in the New York City area, 


while surrounded by conservative, 
rural areas with many republicans 


— a group that is hard to win over 
if youre a Democrat. 

Barack Obama went to Har- 
vard Law School. He spent four 
years in the Illinois State Sen- 
ate before spending four years in 
the U.S. Senate. Also he took a 


‘six year break to spend in com- 


munity service during his college 
years. This is impressive, and his 
policies are similar to Clinton’s. 
However, even though Obama is 
a great motivational speaker and 
tells everybody he'll find plans for 
things such as affordable, portable 
health care and oil independence, 
Clinton already has these plans 
and more. Also, her experience in 
the actual West Wing of the White 
House gives her an advantage. 
Furthermore, I support Clinton 
because she comes from a middle 


class family and has struggled 
like the rest of us do. After fight- 
ing her way to the top, she didn't 
leave her roots, but spent much 
of her life improving conditions 
for the middle class by working in 
family court, sitting on national 
boards for various children’s or- 
ganizations, fighting for universal 
health care and her dramatic suc- 
cess in her Vaccines for Children 


program. Clinton has always been 


“sticking up for the little guy” as 
the expression goes, and she does 
because she knows what it’s like 
to struggle. I like Obama, but I do 
not think he is ready for the White 
House. Clinton is. 


Sincerely, . 


Nicole Jenanian 


A preface to lunch: James O’Brien _ 
Underdogs are sometimes overrated 
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I know no one likes negativ- 
ity (except for maybe me) but I’ve 
concluded that this general abhor- 
rence toward nay-sayers is partially 
based on the media’s positivity pro- 
paganda. To illustrate my point, let’s 
examine the Nike commercial from 
a few months back that depicts fe- 
male athletes talking into a mega- 
phone, trying to get us — and, most 
likely, themselves — excited about 
women’s sports. First, some old guy. 
— presumably a legendary former 
coach whom around four percent of 
the nation can identify — steps up 
to the megaphone and says, “Female 
athletes have to overcome the bias 
that their game isn’t as good as the 
men’s game.” Then Gabrielle Reece, 
a professional women’s volleyball 
player, speaks into the megaphone, 
saying, “Are boys bigger, stronger, 
faster? Yes. But ...” These are direct 
quotations from the ad and, un- 
less I'm really missing something, 
there seems to be a contradiction 
here. Perhaps my definition of “be- 
ing good” is slightly different than 
Gabrielle’s or the anonymous old 
guy’s, but I think being better, stron- 
ger and faster does indeed make the 
men’s game “more good” than the 
women’s game. There’s no bias. 

Now, I know it seems like Ga- 
brielle and the nice old guy are right 





“I haven’t heard much about it.” 


— BEN JOHNSTON 711 


in this case, but that’s just because 
they're taking the underdog’s side, 
the more popular, romantic position. 
This is the side that our instincts tell 


‘us to take because we want to be 


known as “open-minded” and “Ses- 
ame Street” taught us to be inclusive. 
But it is actually close-minded to 
continually take the underdog’s side 
without thinking. Pm just trying to 
be realistic. Pve dubbed this the “300 
Complex” — more on that later. 

As the faux-inspiring Nike 
commercial continues, women’s vol- 
leyball star Gabrielle Reese gives the 
megaphone to a girl wearing a Red 
Sox’ shirt and a red’ backwards hat. 
This little dreamer proceeds to an- 
nounce, “I want to pitch for the Bos- 
ton Red Sox.’ Why are we getting 
this little girl’s hopes up when we al- 
ready established that men are better, 
faster and stronger? Congratulations 
to America’s most dominant shoe 
company. You have encouraged a 
young tomboy to “dream big” when 
you really should have done the re- 
sponsible thing and told her to play 
softball. She may be a better baseball 
player than I am, but, and I say this 
with confidence, she wont make the 
MLB. 


chauvinist angle for a moment. No 
matter which way you look at it, our 
romantic culture and looking on the 
bright side continues to get in the 
way of our common sense. People 
just seemed to be inspired by the sil- 
liest stuff. Let’s take the movie “300.” 
For those of you who haven't seen 
it, King Leonidas does a great job of 
holding off the Persian army fight- 
ing with only 300 buff dudes, but 
it really would have been a smarter 
diplomatic move if he had simply 
refrained from kicking the Rogaine- 
deprived Persian messenger into that 
incredibly deep well at the beginning 
of the movie. From there, Leonidas 


“It sounds like a good idea.” 


—HANNAH LOWE ’10 


Let me step back from the male- 


makes one bad decision after an- 
other until he dies taunting the ar- 
rows that killed him. This inspired 
me about as much as “Requiem for 
a Dream.” 

The whole movie Leonidas kept 
justifying terrible choices by yell- 
ing, “Spaaaarrrrtaaaa!” and flexing 
— as if that somehow explained it. 
Why did they name this guy king? 
I understand that “300” is meant to 
speak to our inner-Schwarzenegger, 
but it’s funny to imagine what the 
movie would be if Leonidas were 
from Athens. He probably wouldn't 
have let bone-headed oe get 
in the way. 

On the other hand, America 
did gain its independence because 
some whiny loudmouths didn’t feel 
like paying their taxes. They just 
kept using the words “freedom” and 
“tyranny” in letters and speeches 
until they tricked enough American 
farmers into fighting. Being unrea- 
sonable at certain times is only rea- 
sonable. It’s the principle our coun- 
try was founded on. And from what 
I learned about American history in 
fifth grade, “looking on the bright 
side” turned out to be the right move 
in the case of the American Revolu- 
tion. Just don’t tell that to the dead 
American farmer-turned-soldiers 
and the rotting British redcoats. 
They'll tell you we should have just 
paid our taxes and waited for Eng- 
land to realize it couldn't control a 
country 40 times its size. 

Then again, in 2003, when 
George Bush felt like invading Iraq, 
he simply used the words “freedom” 
and “tyranny” a couple hundred 
times. Other countries argued that 
the invasion was a bad move, but 
Bush said, “Patriotism. America.” 
Works every time. After all, who 
could argue with that? 

James O’Brien °10 is an English 
major from Medfield, Mass. 


“I bet they'll throw sweet 
parties.” 


—PHILIPPE BRONCHTEIN 710 





The -~ sex is wath your velvet ripples vibr tc 


— Morgane Richardson’0 
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Alex Garlick 





Super-saver for the 
_ Democrats? 


The Democratic nomination 
race will be very close. Hillary Clin- 
ton and Barack Obama are fighting 
for every last delegate in their pri- 
mary contests, desperately trying to 
get to the magic number of 2,025. 
This is a breath of fresh air for po- 
litical fans, accustomed to seeing the 
nomination locked up by Ground- 
hog Day. States have seen record 
turnout, and the country saw the 
closest thing to a national primary 
it has ever had when almost half the 
states participated in Super Tuesday. 
However, unless Barack or Hillary 
pulls away in the coming months, a 
clause in the Democratic Party regu- 
lations could take the nomination 
out of the hands of the people and 
into the hands of 796 elected officials 
and party insiders. These people are 
called superdelegates, and despite the 
fact that superdelegates may. chal- 
lenge the democratic legitimacy of 
the process, they may actually save 
the Democrats from themselves. 

Remember what the purpose of 
the primary process is — to pick a 
nominee that satisfies the party and 
has thebest ability to win in Novem- 
ber. If Barack and Hillary end up 
going all 15 rounds in their meta- 
phorical boxing match, John Mc- 
Cain will have more than a puncher’s 
chance in the General Election. The 
Democrats’ potential problem is 
exacerbated by the way they sched- 
uled their convention. In 2004, the 
Democratic National Convention 
was in Boston in mid-July, almost six 
weeks before the GOP’s Labor Day 
affair. This ended up costing John 
Kerry when his allocated money had 
to last six weeks longer than George 
Bush’s. Therefore, instead of having a 
“100 Days Party,’ the Democrats will 
be dropping the balloons in Denver 


in late August. If the two candidates . 


stumble into the convention with an 
air of uncertainty, then the Demo- 
crats will be wishing they had copied 
the Middlebury. Senior Committee’s 
“100 Days” plan, although probably 
without the markers and white tee 
shirts. Meanwhile, this whole time 
John McCain will be running in a 
one-sided race, which is quickly be- 
coming a Republican love fest. On a 
side note, did anybody else see Mitt 
Romney looking very vice-presiden- 
tiak at McCain’s side last week? It’s 
only a couple weeks since, in Jay Le- 
no’s words, Mitt threw in the mono- 


I dont care. 


28% - 


I think it is 
unnecesary. 


Results taken from poll at www.middleburycampus.com 
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grammed towel, and already he’s 
looking longingly into John’s eyes. 

Anyway, what does this have to 
do with superdelegates? Well, the 796 
supers make up 20 percent of the 
total, and even if they have publicly 
sided with a candidate, they are not 
bound to either, and could swing the 
vote in either direction. Therefore 
they can break any sort of deadlock, 
and give the eventual nominee a little 
momentum before facing McCain. 
You may ask, shouldn't the primaries 
produce a man (or woman) of the 
people? As‘Thomas Mann’ pointed 
out in Friday’s The New York Times, 
superdelegates are public person- 
alities that are more accountable for 
their actions at the convention than 
voters are in the comfort of their own 
voting booth. They have their finger 
on the pulse of public opinion. So fear 
not, the people’s voice will be heard. 
So far, the superdelegates seem to be 
split, just like the voters. Hillary has _ 
the ghosts of the old Clinton Admin- 
istration in her corner, while Obama 
has shown an ability to make inroads 
in the Democratic establishment, as 
evidenced by his endorsement by 
Ted Kennedy and John Kerry (which 
is a good thing, right?). 

For you Democrats out there 
hoping to beat McCain in Novem- 
ber, superdelegates may be your best 
hope of avoiding an embarrassing 
and divisive convention, only a few 
weeks before the start of the debates. 
Otherwise, the best chance for the 
Democrats. may have to be an out- 
sider, preferably one with wild popu- 
larity and national experience. I can 
hear it now: “Paging Al Gore, could 
Mr. Gore please make his way to the 
stage?” 

Alex Garlick °08.5 is a Political 
Science and Economics major from 
Needham, Mass. 
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Last weekend, I found myself | pregaming 


in a room with friends who were all bound 
for different destinations on and off campus. 
Looking around, I noticed that I was the only 
person present who was clothed in anything 
_ resembling normal going-out attire. I should 
mention I was wearing over-the-knee domi- 
natrix boots, several weighty strands of fake 
pearls and — as the final accoutrement to 
my outfit — imposing satin headgear. (For 
the last time, it’s a turban, NOT a doo-rag.) 
You see, while my accessorization was 
-simply a reflection of my personal style (or 
possibly of my belief that every day marks a 
_ new opportunity to pay homage to the icon- 
ic Olsen twins), my compatriots had suc- 
cumbed to an altogether different fate. 'm 
referring to Middlebury students’ seeming 


obsession with wacky costume parties. No _ 


longer content with old standbys like “Golf 
Pros and Tennis Hoes,” we have resorted to 
concepts like “Contaminated Beach Party” 
and “Flandex,’ the latter of which involves 
wearing your favorite flannel and spandex 


ensemble. As J overheard someone saying on 


campus recently, “anything can be a party if 
you SS wearing sunglasses and enough se- 
quins.” 

While I fully support the desire to get 
everyone out of their weekday uniforms of 
sweats and snow boots, | find most of these 
themes to be at best tiresome and at worst 
extremely uncomfortable. Twice this year 
my night has been seriously hindered by a 
poor choice of wardrobe. The first of these 
incidents occurred when I put on my Amy 
Winehouse finest on the Friday after Hal- 
loween, a seemingly logical time to dress up. 
However, because the holiday extended in 
a diluted fashion for a week on each end, I 
happened to be the only participant at this 
particular event — the Ski Patrol raffle. The 
awarding of prizes was followed by a ski 
movie screening, which I watched in rela- 
tive anonymity ... or so I thought. At least 
three-quarters of the way through the pre- 





SUMMER JOB - 






Bristol, Vt. 









_General Manager for “Vermont’s Favorite 
Creemee Stand,” the Village Creemee Stand in 


‘Mid April through Labor Day. Great Experi- 
ence & Competitive Pay. Call Tom at 453-4670. 


: s from the desk: Tess ] Russell 
Party | themes not worth the effort 


sentation, an obviously seething viewer be- 


hind me shouted, “Can n please take off 
your hair?” 
After my second misstep — uee it to 


_say that a dress made entirely out of flimsy 
newspaper and an overzealous arcing mo- Ț 
tion on my Beirut shot were involved -I 
vowed to become the Scrooge of costume _ 


parties. Never again would I have to remem- 


ber why, in a particular Facebook photo, I 


was sporting thermal leggings under knee- 
length denim cutoffs with a holey Nirvana 
t-shirt. : 

The main problem is that most of us do 
so much hopping around on the weekends 
that we never stay anywhere long enough to 
make it worth the commitment to a single 


themed look. I have witnessed two popular 


solutions to this problem. The first is to en- 
dure the wrath of the first party's hosts, as I 
do, knowing that you will have the last laugh 
when Public Safety breaks it up and all of 
your friends are stuck at a “Flava Flav” shin- 
dig in their neon ski parkas. Alternatively, 
you can devise an outfit just unidentifiably 
weird enough that it allows you to blend in 
at any gathering. Nehru jacket? Glow brace- 


~ lets? Weird sunglasses? Old fashioned ciga- 


rette holder? Just pile it all on. 

Still, as far as Pm concerned, we need a 
new approach, In fact, I’ve got a great party 
idea. I’m going to call it: “Wear something 
slightly nicer than your school dress and 
perhaps put a little more effort than usual 
into your hair.” Yes, the name Jacks a certain 
punch, but we would all look more attractive 
to each other — face it, unless it’s a lingerie 
party everyone looks-best in their normal 


_ clothes — and perhaps we'll be that much - 
more willing to get decked out when a legiti- 
‘mately good reason comes along. 


Note: toga parties are automatically ex- 
cused from the criticism above, by virtue of 
being awesome and totally classic. 


- Tess Russell ’10 is a Features editor from - 
_ Baltimore, Md. 










































submit a letter 
to the editor 
or an op-ed. 

to campus@ 
middlebury.edu 
and make sure your 
voice gets heard: 






























































How about a 
Hot, Fresh Large 
Cheese Pizza for 
the special price 
of only 


$7.00!!! 


That's right, you can get a delicious Large Cheese Pizza 
for only ¢7 plug tax and delivery. 
You can order TWICE from us for the 
SAME PRICE ag one trip tothe Grille! 
Ag alumni from Midd, | know that cash can be tight, and 
WE CARE ABOUT YOUR BUDGET!!! 


This offer ig valid for college students 
- -7 Days a Week 
You must mention this special when ordering. 


Call ug toni ight, 
388-6774 or 385-6776 
We deliver right to your dorm 
 VISA/MC gladly accepted 


*tax, delivery and toppings extra, 
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SUMNER aT GCORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 







This summer, link yourself into Georgetown’ s extraordi inary academic... 
community, the Washington, D.C., power structure, and shopping areas, parks, oe 
monuments, nightlife, and culture that will take you all summer to explore. 
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CHOOSE FROM OVER 300 COURSES _ 


Take courses that span the intellectual spectrum— including American 
studies, art, math, science, business, public policy, languages, 
international studies, theology, gender studies, and more. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS _ 


Fundamentals of Business: Leadership in a Global Economy 

Nonbusiness majors can gain an understanding of key concepts in finance, 

marketing, management, accounting, communications, strategic planning, 
organizational behavior, information systems, and business law, 


Public Affairs Internship and Seminar — 
Take an advanced look at the legislative process through 
coursework and get experience through an internship in- 
government or at a nonprofit organization. ~ 





ENROLL TODAY 


HTTP://SUMMERSCHOOL.GEORGETOWN.EDU è 202.687.8200 
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do you think you have what it 


takes to be our next... news. 
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The , Middlebury Campus : 
seeks ae and bi-weekly 


it’s all online. a 


visit 
middleburycampus.com 
or go/thecampus 


today to discuss articles 
and vote in the 
weekly poll. 





‘STIs: Get the Facts and Protect Yourself 


In honor of “Let’s Talk about Sex” month, this three-part series will focus on three different aspects of sexual health awareness over 
the course of the coming weeks. This week's installment, “Sexual Health and Sexually Transmitted Infections (STIs),” discusses 
campus attitudes towards safe sex and examines the testing and vaccination services available through Parton Health Center. Part 


II will appear in next week’s issue and will highligh 
also exploring the different approaches that male and 


t concerns surrounding “Contraception and Pregnancy” at Middlebury, while 
female students take to sexual health. The final topic of the series, “Consent 


and Sexual Violence,” will appear on March 6 and will delve into the gray areas of consent and sexual responsibility, particularly 


where alcohol and drugs are involved. 


On Feb. 16, The Grille played host to a much larger 
dinnertime crowd than usual. The occasion was the “Find 
Someone to Love Dating Game” and the response, if judged 
by students’ laughter, was surprisingly enthusiastic and even 
raucous at times. The set-up is familiar: one lucky guy or gal 
gets to grill three hopeful contestants who are hidden behind 
an adjacent screen. Among the Middlebury version's high- 
lights were the entrance of one bachelor in a partially clothed 
state, and the attempt of one contestant to elicit a positive 
recommendation from his competitor by bartering with a 
banana. 

_ The game, as well as Sunday’s “Sex Toy Party” and nu- 
merous other workshops and activities planned for the up- 


~ coming weeks, was organized in conjunction with “Let’s Talk 


About Sex” month, a new initiative co-sponsored 
by eight different groups on campus and spear- 
headed by the Office of Health and Wellness Edu- 
cation. The organizers’ decision to host both fun, 
lighthearted events and more serious, academic 
ones marks a new approach to targeting sexual 
health awareness at Middlebury. 

“We didn’t want to just hit students over the head with 
the drier edycational topics,” explained Jyoti Daniere, the 
Director of Health and Wellness for the College. “Instead we 


tried to give them a forum to actually date — to take a risk. 


I’ve sometimes been: surprised at how risk-averse this cam- 
pus is, but the ‘Dating Game’ really exceeded my expectations 
in terms of how brave and open people were with their re- 
sponses.” -` 

Student Wellness Leader Ari Gimbel ’09, who is helping 


. to coordinate the upcoming “Speed Dating” in the Mahaney 


Center for the Arts, stressed that promoting opportunities for 
dating at Middlebury is an idea that stemmed from student 
interest. 

“We want people to know that there are other people 
looking for adult relationships,’ Gimbel said. “It seems like 
people here think the way it works is that you hook up with 
someone first and then getting into a relationship follows, but 
in reality that setup has failed people — hence the success of 








something like the ‘Dating Game. People here want to date!” 
But not all students are as forthcoming about their sex- 
ual heath concerns or as knowledgeable about the College's 
resources as they could be, explained Kolbe Franklin ’08, 
President of Feminist Action at Middlebury. 
“Often there is little relevant communication between 
male and female students regarding sexual health, even be- 


tween people in relationships,’ Franklin said. “In general, - 


the topic of sexuality is very taboo here, and the initiation of 
discourse is key not only to keeping people safe, but also to 
creating a healthier and more fulfilling dating scene on cam- 
pus.” 

As far as health issues are concerned, Daniere noted that 


some Middlebury students have a misguided notion of sexual 


ART ON 


security on our sheltered Vermont campus. “Many students 


think that because we have such nice, smart, clean-cut kids 
here that no one has diseases,” she said. “But that’s a false and 
risky assumption.” 

In fact, Middlebury students are likely representative of 
the national college student body, which means that approxi- 
mately one out of four students at the College is carrying an 
STI, even if that person is asymptomatic. 

Yet the sweeping popularity of the HIV-testing clinics 
offered last November would suggest that students do under- 
stand the risks involved in sexual activity and take appropri- 
ate measures to insure their sexual health. The appointments, 
funded by the Student Global AIDS Campaign but held on 
site at Parton Health Center, filled up almost immediately. 

Terry Jenny, the associate director of the Health Center, 
explained why these clinics are not a more common occur- 
rence here on campus. 

“We are working on providing free, anonymous testing 
here, but at the time are not able to,” Jenny said. “For liability 


—Tess Russsell, Features Editor 


reasons, we make a notation in a student’s file every time he 
or she visits the Health Center. These records are confidential 
— they are certainly not shared with the administration or 
the student’s parents — but they are not truly anonymous 
because they are attached to someone’s name.” 

The financial burden of testing is also one that the 


Health Center cannot carry on its own. While all medical 


consultations and many other services are free, some of the 
tests on the basic STI panel (which screens for HIV, Hepatitis 
C, chlamydia, gonorrhea and syphilis) have to be sourced out 
to Porter Hospital or a state laboratory facility. At that point, 
the fees may vary widely from student to student depending 
on their insurance plans. ; 

These disparities are particularly important when con- 
sidering highly expensive vaccinations and 
treatment, like the Gardasil shot that pro- 

tects women against many strains of the 
Human Papillomavirus (HPV). Nearly 80 
percent of sexually active women over 50 
are carriers of some strain of HPV. Garda- 

; sil, through a series of three inoculations, 

prevents infection with the two strains that cause seven out 
of 10 cases of cervical cancer. Unfortunately, if not covered 
by insurance, the vaccine is almost prohibitively expensive at 
close to $400. 

Still, vaccination and testing services are relatively popu- 
lar among students, Jenny noted. 

“We have had a lot of girls come in to inquire about the 
vaccine or to get the second and third shots of the series they 
started at home over the summer,” she said. “We also see a 
lot of people coming in for STI testing and women coming 
in for routine gynecological exams. We ask them if they are 
concerned about anything in particular — whether they have 
any symptoms — but often they ve just heard or read that it’s 
a good idea to get tested or they're doing it because they just 
got involved in a new relationship.” 

Daniere agreed that this “peace of mind” testing is an ex- 
cellent idea. “You'll be safer and more comfortable after you 
find out what your status is,” she said. 
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_ By Dina Magaril 
FEATURES EDITOR 





Sex is as ubiquitous on a college campus as 
are midterms and winter break, but Middlebury 
added a little spice to its Sexual Awareness Lec- 
ture Series this past Sunday by hosting sex toy 
extraordinaire and independent consultant, 
Kristin Lawson of Passion Parties. Lawson, a 
self-employed wife and mother of three, came 
prepared with a show and tell array of lubri- 
cants, sex toys and manuals that would make 
even a sex connoisseur blush, or at least admit 
that this woman had something to offer. 

Passion Parties has been a supplier of sen- 
sual products throughout the United States 
and Canada for over 14 years, ranging from 
edible lubricants to battery operated toys. The 
company prides itself on being “founded by 
women for women,” and encourages “sexual 
intimacy between two partners,’ and it is this 
message that convinced Morgane Richardson 
08, an organizer of the event, that Lawson 
would be a great contributor to the college’s 
ongoing campaign on sexual awareness. 

“People are having sex, students are connect- 
ing with one another in that emotional and 
physical way which is great....We are not say- 
ing, ‘hey, stop having sex, but ‘yes, sex is good, 
do it if it feels right, but most importantly be 
safe?” Richardson said. 

“This here is a get laid insurance policy? 
Lawson proclaimed as she exhibited one of her 
bestselling items — a pheromone-inducing oil 
for both men and women. She then proceeded 
to test the product out on the first row of the 
packed auditorium, joking that two students 
sitting next to each other might not be able to 
contain themselves in a few minutes. 

Lawson’s vivacious personality, frequent 
demonstrations and bawdy language created 
a comfortable and tight-knit environment 
in a crowd that reached nearly 100 students. 


Lawson shared some stories of her own sexual 
peaks and lows as well as those of satisfied cus- 
tomers. One story involved 500 dollars worth 
of vibrators and an airport security officer in 
Burlington International Airport, an event that 
Lawson shamelessly laughed at. “My children 
were horrified and people were covering their 
kids’ eyes,” she recalled. ( 

Perhaps the most relatable aspect of Law- 
son’s demonstrationsinvolved the all-too-accu- 
rate descriptions of the often mundane college 
sex life she described, an experience Lawson 
herself laments. Though her passion parties 
and collections were originally marketed for 
the 30-and-up crowd, Lawson said college stu- 
dents would find her toys more than useful in 

“trying to speed up the good sex part.” 

To prove this end, Lawson passed around 
her line of edible lotions and some “nipple nib- 
blers,” a strawberry cream that could be used to 
initiate foreplay and even gave a “hand job” to 
two girls in the first row using an edible lubri- 
cant and heated hand massager. 

The Passion Parties company has expand- 
ed to 45 women and is growing every day, said 
Lawson. The best part about her job, she said, 
is that she “gets to work a few days out of the 
month and have fun while doing it.” 

Though the turnout included a good mix 
of both men and women, many of Lawson’s 
products are geared towards women, including 
a variety of G-spot sex toys like “Jelly Clitorific,’ 
an anatomically correct bright pink dildo, and 
“The Velvet Curve,’ a multifunctional battery- 
operated toy that Lawson warned was “not for 
beginners.” 

_The boys were not all forgotten in the dem- 
onstration and were even the topic of Lawson’s 
main event, packaged in a popular toy: “Gigi,” 
a neon yellow “masturbation sleeve” that users 
claim induced an orgasm in “under two min- 
utes.” 

“Best of all, it swallows for you,” said Law- 


Sex toys give off the right vibe at workshop 


Steve McCombe 


Sex expert Kristin Lawson engages crowd with line of sensual products for men and women. 


son as she demonstrated how to seal the top of 
the elastic tube to avoid unnecessary clean up. 


Lawson strongly recommended the straw- 


berry and vanilla edible lubes which recharged 
in water, expanding one’s options of sexual ac- 
tivities to include “showers and baths.” 

“Wetter is better,’ she said, “and water is 
not a lubricant, so use one,” she advised. 

Above all, Lawson stressed the importance 
of feeling comfortable with your partner and 
practicing safe sex. Richardson could not agree 
-more. “The safest sex is with your velvet ripples 
vibrator!” Richardson joked. 

Aside from providing entertainment for 
a couple of hours, Lawson succeeded in sign- 
ing on new and enthusiastic customers, judg- 
ing from the crowd that assaulted the order 
forms after her demonstration was complete. 
All of Lawson’s products can be bought online, 


under a discreet heading for those who share 
their parents’ accounts. 

And while Lawson’s solution to Middle- 
bury’s often-stagnant sex scene — two AA bat- 
teries— might be oversimplified, there did not 
seem too be many complaints. 

“People tend to be shy about issues around 
sex, especially about sex toys. With the turn 
out, it was clear that students wanted to talk - 
about it and learn more,’ said Maegan North 
?08. “She was really funny and personable. She 
made the workshop comfortable and candid.” 

Lizzie Quinn *09, was another pleased 
customers who agreed with Lawson’s mission. 
“People need to get more play and be more 
happy with the play.they’re getting,” she said. 

To shop online or host your own passion 
party visit www.yourpassionconsultant.com. 


~ @ ; i y 
Post hook-up etiquette: do’s and don'ts 
bess =) 
© it > 
In honor of the popes “Let s Talk About Sex” month, The Campus offers a few tips and tricks for those sometimes awkward encounters after your amorous interactions. Whether you're tra- 
versing tricky territory the morning after a fling or bumping into an old flame in the dining hall, the best bet is always a dose of good manners and common sense. 


The Morning After 





DON’T: Sneaking out while your unsuspecting ce 
is still blissfully asleep i is yest in bad taste. 

















Saying Goodbye 


DON’T: Parting ways with a formal handshake is not the 
correct response after a night of passion. 


DO: Rekindling the-fires of the previous night with a 
_ farewell smooch or some morning sex. 





First Dining Hall Sighting _ 


` 


DON'T: Avoiding ey eye contact at the dish taloa isa a faux 
pas — ~ ve seen ach other naked! 
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_ by Amanda Greene 

Classes have started. Again. The magic 
surrounding J-term is definitely gone. It’s 
goodbye to hour-long dinners, extended knit- 
ting sessions and pick-up poker games. That 
whole “really being able to nurture your social 
life” feeling is as gone as the euphoria sur- 
rounding Christmas morning. 
Yet, the spring semester is accompanied 
by the anticipation of all things new. Change 
is exciting and challenging. The spring is a 
chance to start over, to find new favorite seats 
in classrooms and to develop new relationships 
mi professors : and your gym crush. 

_ My recommendation: avoid shyness. You 
know that girl who says hello to everyone who 
walks by? Try to be like her! Do you sit next to 

: ? Make 


ohne Misery loves company and 
builds a sense of camaraderie. 

Middlebury students have a rendeng | to 
forget that friendships are often the product 
of unusual circumstances. That person you 
vaguely remember meeting at a party, who 
your frie ickly introduced you to, who 
happens to sit a few rows behind you in bio, 
could be the person who inspires you to do 
Teach for America. We are surrounded by a 
group of students who all chose Middlebury, 
and our decision to go to school here gives us 
a connection that cannot be overlooked. You 
have more in common with the person behind 
you at the salad bar than you think. I promise. 
It’s never too late to meet new people and to 
cultivate new relationships. 

This past Saturday I saw David Coleman, 
the Date Doctor, and he emphasized the im- 
portance of paying attention to the people that 


you pass on a daily basis, who become part of . 





the background if we are too comfortable with 
our surroundings. There are so many people 
that we see, but don’t see. Middlebury Col- 
lege, keep your eyes open! It’s a crazy world 
out there, with so much to explore nent here 
on campus, in Vermont, — 





And oe this week’s Case 


Q: Tm a senior so I have ae choice when 


- registering for classes. This past semester Thad 


one elective left to fill and had heard from my 
friends that a particular English class was in- 
credible. The class was something that I was 
not considering enrolling in, and I had never 
heard of it before. I signed up for it, and was 
in line for breakfast last December when I 
overheard a group of English majors lament- 
ing their inability to get into the class. I felt 
guilty because I had a spot, but remained in 
the course until I dropped it last week on Ban- 
nerWeb. Was it unethical for me to register for 
and remain in the class when I had m inten- 
tion of taking it? 
Z Anxieus-about-Attendance 


A You are a senior and registration oC 
curs based on class standing. When you were 
a freshman you registered last and had to take 
whatever classes had available spots. You are 
entitled to register for whatever classes you 
want, and to decide to take them, or not to take 
them, on your own timetable. After three’ years 
the system favors you and i is yours to navigate. 
That said, it would be admirable for you to 
consider your peers who do not have such de- 
sirable registration access. It's not unethical 


E register a the most popular classes, | but I 





ssionate and to 





By Roz Vara 





STAFF WRITER 


Change is nothing new to Facebook these 
days. Log.on right now and you will probably 
find three or four requests to become a mem- 
ber of the newest bizarre applications. But last 
week, Facebook finally made a change that 
may prove to be a worthy one. 

In the past, Facebook users ready to 
put an end to their days of stalking attrac- 
tive classmates and keeping tabs on old high 
school friends had only one option — deacti- 
vating their online profiles. What exactly does 
“deactivating” mean? Certainly not the same 


“thing as deleting, so after multitudes of com- 


plaints the company recently introduced an 
option that allows displeased users to delete 
their accounts once and for all. 

This is an especially important feature for 
students just entering the job market who no 
longer want to have potentially incriminat- 
ing information on the web. In recent years, 
rumors have abounded that many employers 


up applicants. 

Jaye Roseborough, the executive director 
of Career Services Office (CSO) at the Col- 
lege, acknowledged that online resources like 
Facebook are especially effective in staying in 
contact with old friends but recommends the 
Colleges alumni career volunteer network 
— MiddNet Online — as a safer alternative. 
The Middlebury-specific site, Roseborough 
argues, provides an equally good way to stay 
in touch with alums, but provides fewer op- 
portunities to post material that could be 
damaging in the long run. 

“The downside of Facebook and similar 
sites centers on the temptation to post infor- 
mation and photographs that are not flatter- 
ing and can be quite damning when viewed 


“by those outside the College network — like a 


” electionupdates l 


With the election season heating up and the nominating process 
inching closer to an end, this section, which will recur throughout the 
semester, has been designed to give readers a quick look at Key eion 


issues. This week the focus is on Iraq. 


Here is a look at some of the numbers that characterize the war to 
date as well as a look at the three remain presidential candidates’ plan for 


-o it as Commander in Chief. 


use Facebook as an alternative means of sizing - 


—Theodore May, Features Editor 


potential boss,” Roseborough said. 

While Roseborough feels that the site’s 
most recent change is a positive development, 
she remained skeptical as to whether or not 


the information is actually being deleted from 


the Internet entirely. 

“It is my understanding that once that 
stuff is out there, it’s out there,” Roseborough 
said. “Witness all the young starlets who in 
their earlier years posed for photographs that 
they now wish would not surface and cast a 

spell on their newfound fame or relation- 


ship.” 


According to Roseborough, it is not only 
easy for employers to get access to a student’s 
Facebook information, but it is common as 
well. She noted that many employers take ad- 
vantage of the site to check out the “character” 
of their potential hires. 

“Tf the site is full of drinking stories and 
photos there is sometimes.a question of ma- 
turity she said. “Students need to remember 
that they see the world through a college stu- 
dent’s lens and that those in the employment 
world see it through a risk lens.” 

A recent CareerBuilder survey corrobo- 
rates her assertion that employers take this 
sort of character assessment practice very se- 
riously. The job search Web site found that 63 
percent of hiring managers admitted to not 
hiring someone based on information they 
found online. ` 

Lani Young ’08 takes heed of Rosebor- 
ough’s advice by carefully censoring the type 
of information and photos she displays on her 
profile. 

“If you wouldn’t want your Mom to see it, 


_you shouldn’t have it on your profile,” Young 


said. “For me, that covers anything I wouldn’t 
want employers to see. I’m definitely sticking 
with a more conservative (and perhaps bor- 
ing) Facebook account.’ 





5 minutes with... 
Maggie Carey 710.5 








Facebook poses employment dilemma 
Networking site introduces function to delete profiles 


While Young plays it safe by minimizing 
the information she provides, fellow senior 
Katie Fisher 08 has taken advantage of her 
profile’s visibility in an alternative fashion. 
Last year Fisher set her profile’s “interested i in” 
section to read that she was interested in both 
men and women. 

“I put up both men and women last year 
in hopes of encouraging others on campus 
who feel uncomfortable about their sexual 
orientation to feel more at ease in sharing 
their preferences with others,’ Fisher said. 

While Fisher is fully aware of the possibil- _ 
ity “of employers scrutinizing her information, 
she has chosen to use her online account for 
her own screening purposes. . 

“During my job search I considered re- 
moving that section from my profile,” the se- 
nior psychology major said. “However, I con- 
cluded that if my employer would not hire me 
based on sexual orientation, I would likely not 
enjoy my working environment anyway.” 

This approach is advocated in January's 
edition of Senior Spotlight, the CSO’s monthly 
newsletter, through an article (loosely based 
on one published in Job Postings magazine) 
that encourages students to view their online 
profiles as a supplemental resume, referencing 
their interests and activities in a way that will 
reflect positively on their job applications. 

For her part, Roseborough said that she _ 
has personally seen photos and read Facebook 
entries that would make her question hiring a 
student or taking them as interns. 

“When you're entering a new world, es- 
pecially the employment world, it’s important 
to remember the old adage to put your ‘best 
foot forward,” she said. “I don’t think there’s 
a single one of us who is already out of college 


that doesn’t look back on their college days 


and say, ‘Wow, how embarrassing would that 


gp? 


be if people found that out now! 























Hillary Clinton: If President Bush does not end the war, when Hill- 
_ ary Clinton is president, she will. Her three-step plan would bring our 
troops home, work to bring stability to the region, and replace military 
force with a new diplomatic initiative to engage countries around the 
world in securing Iraq's future. Hillary has been fighting every day in 
the Senate to force the president to change course. And today she de- 
scribed how she would bong the war to an end. 
Source: hillacy fenton. com 


john McCain: A oe military commitment now is necessary if we are 
_ to achieve long-term success in Iraq. John McCain agrees with retired 
Army General Jack Keane that there are simply not enough American’ 
forces in Iraq. More troops are necessary to clear and hold insurgent 


strongholds; to provide security for rebuilding local institutions and — 


economies; to halt sectarian violence in Baghdad and disarm Sunni 
and Shia militias; to dismantle al Qaeda; to train the Iraqi Army; and 
_to embed American personnel i in Iraqi police units. Accomplishing each 


_ of these goals will require more troops and is a crucial prerequisite for’ 


needed economic and political development in the country. America’s 


ultimate strategy is to ene Bact the or to goen and secure 


_ their own n country. 


Barack obani Obama will -o begin to remove our troops 
from Traq. He will remove one to two combat brigades each month, and — 
have all of our combat brigades out of Iraq within 16 months. Obama 


: will aake it clear that we will not build any permanent bases in Iraq. He 










carry out targeted strikes. on a Qaeda. 
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Source: Tinstanecon 






















; Courtesy 





Childhood dream: To 
be Ariel from the Little 
Mermaid. 


We can find you at: 
Ellipticising or at Atwater 
Dining Hall. 








First crush: Julio from first 
grade. I grew up in Puerto 
Rico. 


Greatest fear: Reading this 
once it gets published. 




















On your iPod: Gangsta Rap Favorite meal at the Grille: 

and Techno. Turkey, bacon and avocado 

wrap. 

Last purchase: Pink 

Valentine’s Day Peanut M What you would do with a 

& Ms. $ million dollars:” The Endless 
; Summer.” 


Greatest indulgence: www. 

facebook.com. Favorite superhero: Gisele 
Biindchen. Any girl who 
Pet peeve: Long, unkempt can score Tom Brady is a 
nails; when people chew with goddess! 
their mouths open; and when 
people steal food off of my 
plate. 












Hero: My dog Cody. 


' Most embarrassing 
moment: Where do I start... 
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Israeli professor brings politics into the classroom 


By H. Kay Merriman 
STAFF WRITER 

This semester, the college is hosting 
Rosenbloom Visiting Scholar-in-Israel Stud- 
ies David Nachmias. Nachmias brings copi- 
ous amounts of experience, study and even 
controversy to the two courses that he is 
teaching: “Politics in Israel,” and “Political 
Corruption and Governance.” 

Nachmias was raised in Israel by parents 
who fled Bulgaria during the Nazi invasion 
and found refuge in what was then Palestine. 
From the early stages of his education, Nach- 
mias was interested in politics. “With politics, 
you can change things for the better,” he said. 

Nachmias has also enjoyed an illustri- 
ous career in academia. He received his B.A. 
from Tel Aviv University before coming to 
the United States to complete his Ph.D. at the 
University of Oregon. Throughout the course 
of his studies, Nachmias has specialized in 
democracy, public policy, methodology of 
social sciences and Israeli politics. With an 
interest in both politics and academia, he had 
a hard time determining which career path to 
pursue. Deciding that he was'‘more comfort- 
able teaching in an academic arena, Nachmias 
wrote and published many books concerning 
the topics of his specialization and guest- 
taught at numerous universities across the 
country. Prior to coming to Middlebury, he 
was at Washington University in St. Louis. 





Organization for 





Tropical Studies 





_ Leaders in Education in the Tropics 
_ Biology/Environmental Science/Ecology Students 

y Want To Do Research and Get Credit? 
Want To Study In Costa Rica Or South Africa? 


The Organization For Tropical Studies 
‘Duke University Can Make # Happen For You 


The scenery and’ the students of 
Middlebury have most impressed Nachmias. 
He enjoys long walks outside and interacting 
with his students, who he said are challenging 
and interesting. ; í 

“It is gratifying to have such smart stu- 
dents,” he said and elaborated that he is for- 
tunate to teach students from diverse back- 
grounds who can bring an international 
perspective to the classroom. Their experi- 
ence, he explained, is particularly valuable in 
his “Political Corruption” class because some 


of his students come from countries governed 


and encouraging us to look at issues from 
various perspectives.” 


“It’s very refreshing to have a professor 


from Israel who has taught at a university in 
Israel as a supplement to the other experts 
-in Middle Eastern Studies already at the 
College,” said Dave Wood 08. “David gives 
valuable insight into the intellectual world 
of Israel, which previously had been a weak 
point in Middlebury’s Political Science De- 
partment.” : 
Many of these experiences originate from 
Nachmias’ tenure as a Senior Fellow Emeritus 


I’m really proud of Israel because it has 
succeeded in maintaining a democratic 


system and a democratic culture in spite 


of adversity. 


by corrupt democracies. 

Nachmias’s students, in return, appreci- 
ate the experience that he brings to the class- 
room. i 

“David is such a witty and engaging 
teacher whose passion for politics is conta- 
gious,” said Mia Lieb-Lappen ”10.“He is con- 
stantly providing thought-provoking facts 


Check Us Out At 


www.ots.duke.edu 
or Find Our Forum Page on Facebook 


Contact your Study Abroad Office 
Applications for Summer and Fall ‘08 courses are 
being accepted on a rolling basis until courses are full. 





A life changing experience! 


—David Nachmias 


at the Israel Democracy Institute and the Ro- 
mulo Betancourt Chair in Political Science at 
Tel Aviv University. Nachmias’ teaching is also 
enriched by his participation as a political ac- 
tivist in Israel. He is a member of the volun- 
teer organization Sikkuy: The Association for 
the Advancement of Civic Equality in Israel. 
“Sikkuy” means “chance” or “opportunity” in 







Hebrew, and its Web site defines its mission as 
“to advance equality between Arab and Jew- 
ish citizens of Israel in government budgets, 
resource allocation, hiring policy, land usage, 
access to government services, etc.” 

His study of and involvement with Israeli 
politics has led Nachmias to develop an en- 
thusiastic appreciation for the political tradi- 
tions of his home country. 

“The Israeli society is very diverse,” he 

said. “There are a variety of subcultures and 
ethnic backgrounds that make Israel a fas- 
cinating place to visit and to study. I’m re- 
ally proud of Israel because it has succeeded 
in maintaining a democratic system and a 
democratic culture in spite of adversity.” 

Nachmias has seen and experienced 
how a nation facing turbulent times can 

work to sustain a democracy. So, will Nach- 
mias continue to teach about Israeli politics 
or will he leave behind academia in favor of 
a full-time political career? Nachmias joked 
that when President Woodrow Wilson was 
asked how he transitioned from being presi- 
dent of Princeton University to president 
of the United States, he responded that he 
found that presidential politics were actually 
much easier than academic politics. For now, 
though, Nachmias is content dealing with the 
academic politics and teaching about presi- 
dential politics, - 
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by Thompson Davis 
Insights on the fabulous life of 


Thompson Davis and the waning 
days of one senior’s year 


AsI thrashed around with the class of 


2008 at the 100 days party, | was overwhelmed | 


by feelings of camaraderie, community, and 
happiness. And then I had a panic attack. I 
realized, on that dance floor, that I was going 
to be gone. Soon. And I was scared. 

Presented below are the four things I fear 
most about the real world. From observ- 
ing adults, P've come to understand that the 
healthy functional ones do this stuff at least 
some of the time. 


Commitment —“I’'m a stallion, baby. I was 
born to run.” 

I have trouble picking sandwiches at 
Subway. I go in thinking I know what I want 
but as soon as I see the menu I freak out. If 
one takes into account all the different top- 
pings and breads there are several thousand 
sandwich-combinations. I'm not picky either. 
I get anxious—in life and at Subway—because 
once a choice is made, there’s no going back. 
You have to buy that sandwich. In stark con- 
trast, I’ve spent four years learning new things, 
exploring options, and actively avoiding 
responsibility. Pm at a liberal arts college, for 
Pete’s sake! Committing to a job, or a person 


(yikes), although inevitable, will be a big step _ 


for me. 











Dating ~ “I think I really like you.” 

Real dating. At first glance it may seem 
‘like a series of unnecessary challenges and 
obstacles, but it must have some very real _ 
advantages. On T.V. and in the movies, people 
date each other willingly. While I assume that 
dating is more intimate and fulfilling than 
“random play; I will definitely miss some 
parts of college hook-up culture. For instance, 
where else would it be even remotely accept- 
able to invite someone over to watch Old 
‘School on a laptop, and call it a date? Where 
else is it ok to go to parties and publicly make 
‘out with sloppy strangers? Hallelujah for- 
college, — ee 








Buying my own food- “Groceries?” 
___ First you make a list, then your wife 
bitches at you because the fair trade coffee is 



















Dining hall cutbacks disg 


STAFF WRITER 
Students at Middlebury have plenty to 
say concerning dining services and many 
methods with which to get their voices heard. 
Perhaps the most popular are the paper com- 
ment cards that are posted on bulletin boards 


_ outside each dining hall. _ 


The specific requests may vary, but all 
of these entries showcase the student body’s 
passionate stance on food, as reflected by the 
liberal use of capital letters. “PLEASE bring 
back the vegetable cream cheese,” begged 


one Proctor patron. Another was quick to 


compliment an entrée that was delicious, if 
somewhat hard to pronounce: “The chicken 
à la lu(?) dish today was AMAZING.” A third 
wished there was more consistency in her 
dining routine, noting that “sometimes there 
is corn at the salad bar, sometimes there is 
not. Please corn ALL THE TIME!” 

Middlebury Dining Services also offers 
the comment feature on its website and is 
ever exploring the possibility of an online 
blog in the future. 

This additional resource would “pro- 
duce a real time tally of what people are feel- 
ing,” said Bo Cleveland, the Executive Chef 
at Proctor. 

Cleveland stressed that the chefs and the 
rest of the Dining Services staff caré about 
students’ satisfaction with dining facilities. 
In fact, Head of Dining Matthew Biette and 
his board meet, on average, once every two 
weeks to discuss-current complaints, ideas, 
and methods for making the College’s dining 
halls progressively better. 

- So what were the main. complaints 
voiced during fall term and how does Dining 
Services plan to address them? 

In one word: granola. The disappearance 
of this delicious crunchy snack confused and 
upset many students. It was M.I.A. for all of 
J-term, and has just recently returned to the 
breakfast scene. : 

However, it has reappeared in a different 
form. In the past, the dining halls have made 
their own granola, but this fall they were re- 
lying on the Nutty Steph’s brand. After Nutty 
Steph’s decided to increase its prices, the din- 
ing halls withdrew the product from its ce- 
real counter. 

The College attempted to work with 


‘the locally-based company, suggesting less 


expensive substitutions for the pricier ingre- 
dients. These substitutions initially kept the 
granola at consistent levels but the negotia- 
tions eventually fell through. 

At that point, the dining halls searched 
for a flavor profile in various granola recipes 
that matched the popular brand. Student 
feedback sifted back in when the chefs exper- 
imented with different compositions. Some 
tasters preferred sweeter varieties to more 
traditional ones, others desired dry oats over 
sticky, and still others enjoyed whole nuts as 
opposed to slivered almonds. 

“We have to try to filter through and 
land on something to satisfy the students,” 
Cleveland explained. 

The dining hall staff finally settled on a 
recipe and started toasting the oats and mak- 
ing new 100-pound batches of granola. To 
help manage this task, four or five student 
workers produce the granola twice each week. 
It takes three people two hours to complete 
a full batch, since the granola condenses in 


the mixture. 
Cleveland noted that there was a “dry 
spell” in the production of granola right af- 
ter January, which was due to these students’ 
leaving campus for February break. 

Another frequently asked question ap- 
pearing on comment cards concerns the lack 
of juice at dinner. Balancing the costs in any 
kitchen involves constantly looking for ways 
to conserve funds and juice is an expensive 
item. If the dining halls had continued to 
provide juice at dinner, they might have had 
to cut back on their purchase of proteins, 
which makes up another large portion of 
dining hall expenditures. 

“The notion of the juice embodies our 
frustration with managing students’ money 


3 


effectively, 


volume when the moisture evaporates from 


> commented Cleveland. “Many 
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Despite protests from students, Dining Services have stuck by their decision to get rid of 


juice during dinner in efforts to cut costs. 


students ask, ‘What are you doing with all the 
money you are saving?” 

As Cleveland explained it, the College 
is not actually “saving” money in the dining 
halls. Instead, the Dining services staff made 
these cutbacks in an attempt to “expand the 
students’ dollars.” Buying fuel, grain, and 
other expensive supplies adds up. The din- 
ing halls spend.a lot of time balancing what 
students want with the expense of those par- 
ticular items to provide the best quality din- 
ing for the funds available. 

Given that all of the money is so precise- 
ly allotted and stretched, the dining hall staff 
wishes that with the all-you-can-eat plat- 
form of dining, students were simply more 





responsible and selective about what they 
choose to put on their plates. 

“Our hope is that we are trying an ini- 
tiative to raise the awareness among the stu- 
dent population about the food waste,” said 
Cleveland. 

With the money saved from cutting back 
on waste; the dining halls could provide more 
to satisfy the students. Those pounds of food 
sneaking back into the compost are wasted. 
dollars that could better spent on juice at 
dinner, or more granola. 

So try to reduce your waste and once ina 
while, try jotting down a positive comment: 

“Hey Proctor/Atwater/Ross: THANK YOU 
for all that you do for us!” 
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“Monologues” returns with same potency 


By Eleanor Johnstone 


STAFF WRITER 





Last week’s Day of Romance was unique- 
ly celebrated on the Middlebury campus with 
Middlebury’s annual student production of 
Eve Ensler’s 795 “The Vagina Monologues,” 
directed by Aaron Gensler 08 and Maegan 
Mishico 709. First compiled and written in 
1996, the collection of monologues has be- 
come a cornerstone of the V-Day movement 
(Valentine, Vagina and Victory) which aims 
to celebrate and raise awareness of the nuanc- 
es of women’s sexuality and self-worth. Ensler 
preserves the voices of women who have suf- 
fered shame, fear and abuse at the hands of the 
common cultural discomfort with vaginas. 

Though in her production Ensler admits 


that the word ‘vagina’ “sounds like a disease,” 


the show encourages women to find and 
claim their sexuality as an empowering and 
fulfilling part of their identity. 

“It’s a great way of spreading awareness 
and maintaining a stance on women’s issues,” 
said actress Elizabeth Goffe °10 about the 
power of producing this show on an annual 
basis. “The script is also updated every year 
— Ensler adds new monologues and new in- 
formation, keeping the script relevant to cur- 
rent events,” she said. 

Audience member Stephanie Spencer 09 
had a similar respect for the play: “It’s such a 
good show to do every year because it really 
reminds people of very important stuff about 
women that often gets pushed away.” 

The show is also valuable on a more per- 
sonal level. When asked about the benefits of 
this theatrical tradition, Gensler emphasized 
the timeless quality of the issues it raises. 


reporter was curious to know if the term 
seemed applicable to the play. “I don’t think 
that ‘feminist’ is the right word for it,’ said 
Jimmy Wong ’09.5. “(The play) covers all 
ranges of how females feel about and express 
their sexuality. There are a lot of positive 
themes that run through it.” 

As someone who felt slightly pushed 
around by last year’s production, this report- 
er was delighted to see the show performed 
in a more raw and personal tone. Though 
the show was a very collaborative process for 
those who-worked on it, Gensler said that one 


- of the goals this year was to “take away all of 


the fancy things, pare it down to simplicity.” 
She and Mishico encouraged the actresses to 
claim their characters and to use their texts as 
a channel for their own statements on vagi- 
nas and sexuality. 

“One of the best things about being in 
this production was discovering that other 
women — both the characters in the play, 
and the group of women involved in this 
year’s production — share similar concerns 
and experiences when it comes to vaginas,” 


. said Goffe. 


“Vagina is not a pleasant sound,” 
Gensler admitted. “People don’t always want 
to deal with things that are unpleasant. It 
makes sense. This is a way to be comfortable 
with it? A quick scan of the audience gave a 
good idea of how many people were willing 
to get comfortable with it. Males and females, 
of various ethnicities, races and ages were in 
attendance. 

“There are equal benefits for the male 
and the female in terms of revelations,” said 
Wong. “It does a really good job breaking 
down barriers of what people feel comfort- 


It combines ‘happy vagina facts’ and 
‘not-so-happy vagina facts.’ 
—Elizabeth Goffe ’10 


where women are able to talk about their sex- 
uality;’ she said. “I just think it’s really valu- 
able for girls to be involved with.” 

Actress Casey Donahue ’10 agreed. “It’s a 
great way to get a lot of women from all over 
campus together,’ she-said. “It was a thera- 
peutic process for me, and people who come 
to see this come away with a similar experi- 
ence.” ; 

Given that contemporary opinion is in- 
creasingly wary of the term “feminism,” this 




















“Tt creates this safe and bonded community able talking about.” 


mt oe 


“I heard so many positive comments 
from so many people — friends, complete 
strangers, men, gomen students, teachers 
— about the show,” said Goffe. “The script 
is powerful, and I ae the way that it com- 
bines ‘happy vagina facts’ and ‘not-so-happy 
vagina facts’ really works well to generate 
awareness and interest about women’s rights 
and issues.” 

“The Vagina Monologues” has been per- 
formed for 10 consecutive years at the Col- 
lege, and since its debut in 1998 has been one 





Bente Madson 


Top: A trio of vaginas. Bottom: Directors Maegan Mishico 708.5 and Aaron Gensler ’08 


of the nation’s most widely produced plays. 
As a versatile, informative and perpetually 
pertinent and provocative play, it has an im- 
portant place in the mind of the Middlebury 
community. And just to top off the play’s 
connection to the College, Goffe said it best. 


“Eve Ensler is a Middlebury College graduate. 
That’s just cool.” 

All proceeds from Middlebury’s annual 
production of “The Vagina Monologues” go 
to WomenSafe, which provides services for 
the immediate needs of abused women. 















































By Andrew Throdahl 
ARTS EDITOR 

The guitar has a comparable range, flex- 
ibility and variety of timbre to any other popu- 
lar solo instrument. Why then, is its repertoire 
limited to every imaginable pop song, volumes 
of Spanish and Latin American music and 
a splattering of Baroque music? When push 
comes to shove, the guitar really is not limited 
at all in its repertoire, and yet Feb. 14’s concert 
in the Mahaney Center for the Arts Concert 
Hall may have come as a shock to audience 
members expecting the usual classical guitar 
fare. 

The concert, given by Chinese guitar vir- 
tuoso Xuefei Yang — the first classical guitarist 
to be enrolled in a Chinese conservatory — 
presented the guitar’s past and future, offering 
classics in addition to the broadened horizons 
of newer works. As polished in her appearance 
(decked out in a silky slip) as in her playing, 
Yang seemed to encounter no major technical 
obstacles. She was capable of emitting a glassy 
tone in her high register. She was equipped 
with a rather surprising dynamic range. To add 
to her technical achievements, her playing was 
especially sensitive to interpretation. 

“Asturias” by Albéniz, a staple of the clas- 
sical repertoire, was taken slightly slower than 
usual, and Goss’s contemporary suite “Three 
Pieces from Raise the Red Lantern” (commis- 
sioned by Xuefei Yang) was played with the 
same respectful meticulousness as Rodrigo’s 
“Tres Piezas” The first three works of the 
program, by scions of the guitar tradition 
(Albéniz, Barrios and Rodrigo), made “Three 
Pieces” all the more astonishing. The technique 
required to play this work seemed especially in- 
novative — if not pianistic. Lisztian arpeggios 
whirled beneath a continuous melody in the 
first movement, and rustic glissandi and other 
“special effects” (a castanet-like contraption at- 
tached to her foot acted as a metronome) kept 
the third movement engaging. 

„The next..work on the program, Yang's 
transcription of Granados’ piano work “Valses 
Poéticos,” a Spaniard’s take on the Viennese 
waltz, was perhaps the loveliest music of the 
evening. With the added complication of more 
pianistic textures — this time blockier chords 
— Yang played as effortlessly as she had in the 
earlier works. On the whole it was a fine tran- 
scription, although at times faster melodic pas- 





sages, which would have been crystal clear on a 
piano, came off as muddy, suggesting that the 
transcription bordered on the unplayable. In 
these faster passages, Yang could have tried to 
convey the structure more lucidly — simply by 
breathing between phrases or taking time over 
cadences. The charm of the more conventional 
Passages muted any significant skepticism. 
The subsequent work on the program, 
“Two Pieces. from Latin America” by Antonio 
Lauro, consisting of the melancholic “El Con- 
dor Pasa” and the rhythmically riddled “Seis 
Por Derecho,” emphasized the drastic differ- 
ences between the Spanish and Latin American 
guitar traditions. Lauro’s starker, more quartal 
harmonies contrasted nicely with the more 
conservative harmonies of, say, “Asturias.” “Seis 
Por Derecho” verged on the confusion heard in 
the faster sections of the Granados due to its 
difficult three-four, six-eight juxtaposition, but 
any muddled passages seemed in keeping with 
the character.In fact, an-interpretation of more 
reckless abandon might have been preferable. 
Yang's tendency to casually tune the guitar 
-between movements was sometimes too casual, 
at times became lost in the opening of the next 
movement or work, as was the case between 
the Lauro and the fantastic closing, “Sonata,” 
by Cuban-born Leo Brouwer. With formidable 
technical challenges, powerful musical material 


Xuefei Yang performed a surprising blend of guitar favorites and contemporary concoctions. 


yan Scura 


and a glittering finale, a work of this ilk deserves 
as much preemptive silence as possible. Of all 
the works on the program, the Brouwer sonata 
had the most to say, with a haunting ostinato in 
the first movement that stayed with the listener 


long after applause died off, and rich Bergian — 


chords in the second movement that seemed to 
describe warm Havana nights. The aforemen- 
tioned finale was an admirable toccata that 
brought to mind Villa-Lobos or Ginastera. 


The first of two encores was the famous _ 


tango “La Cumparsita,’ but it was played with 
an undanceable amount of rubato. Yang’s pleas- 
ant on-stage demeanor and prompt “encoring” 


suggested that she not only loved to play, but 


she loved to play for such a receptive Vermont 
audience. 
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Although she received a standing ovation, ™Y 


the applause were not as ecstatic as they prob- 


ably would have been were she a pianist, violin- 


ist or vocalist — in other words, were she play- 
ing a fully evolved, familiarized instrument. It _ 


is difficult not to be enthusiastic about a mu- 
sician like this who chooses to pursue an un- 
familiar path for a classical musician, without 


compromising her integrity. Xuefei Yang is a 48 
true virtuoso — one who makes no memorable ~ 


mistakes, explores her instrument’s boundaries 
and has a complete command of the music. 
She renders most other guitarists obsolete. 























before we were satisfied - 
gotten the gloomy Get L 


Thankfully, eretic Pride escapes sabat 
sad arc, and with room to spare. The album’s 
first track, “Sax Rohmer #1” bursts from the 


still assuring the loyalists that Darnielle’ s 
themes and hang-ups | have not strayed: “Ti am 
coming home to you/ with my own blood in 
my mouth.” In fact, Darnielle’s lyrics are the 
centerpiece of all of his music — the instru- 
ments themselves seem only an afterthought, 
or at the very least merely a vehicle — or at 
least they have in the past. His voice is lilting 
yet strained, as if every word carries the weight 
of the world. Heretic Pride whirrs with strange 
ruminations and secret plotlines about dead - 
reggae heroes, prom queens, hopeless urchins, 
Michael Myers, H.P. Lovecraft, some girl hav- 
ing a baby in a hotel bathtub and a host of 
other characters — macabre or precious, real 
or imaginary. As always, Darnielle sneaks into 
the back of your brain with sticky lines you _ 
can't quite make out but feel anyway. 

For me, nothing quite approaches the 
understated brilliance of some of his previ- 
ous songs, but perhaps that is because on this _ 

album, the lyrics aren't given all the attention 


they deserve. Or perhaps it’s just that the 
“background” music — tradi ally a steady 


staccato strum pattern on a single guitar _ 
— has ceased to be background and has be- 
come a oe car 1 oo Heretic 


Noin. 
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Spotlight on... 
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Yina Ng 09 and 


Simon Thomas-Train ’09 





A petite girl from Hong Kong and a tall boy 
raised just across the lake in Keene Valley, N.Y., Yina 
Ng ’09 and Simon Thomas-Train ’09 sit comfortably 
side-by-side, their physical differences only hinting 
at the powerful dynamics manifested in their duet 
“Tt Needs What You Don’t Want.” Both dance majors, 
their piece has been chosen to represent the New 
England Region at the National Gala of the Ameri- 
can College Dance Festival in New York City at the 
Miller Theatre of Barnard College, June 4-6. Inter- 
rupting and completing each other's sentences, Ng 
and Thomas-Train spoke to The Middlebury Campus 
about the challenges and the rewards of working on 
a collaborative project. 


The Middlebury Campus: Could you outline 
the importance of National Gala of the American 
College Dance Festival? 


Simon Thomas-Train: The American College. 


Dance Festival Association has a conference every 
year that is divided into 10 regions across the coun- 
try, and Middlebury goes to the New England one. 


Any school is welcome to enter, and there are usually | 


around 40 schools. Each school is allowed to bring 
up to two pieces, and they pick ten to 12 of the top 
pieces for the one final concert and from there they 
pick two to three pieces to go to the national concert, 
which is a bi-annual event. 7 


TC:Whatis the concept and the inspiration be- 
hind your piece? 

Yina Ng: We actually officially started this duet 
from this summer from the work we did at the Bates 
Dance Festival. We used a lot material from that 
duet, and we picked out what we liked, especially the 
weight-shifting stuff that we did. We discovered that 
the most interesting dynamic was what was happen- 
ing between the two of us on stage. “It Needs What 
You Don’t Want” sort of evolved from that into an- 
other new piece. 

ST: The real seed of the duet was definitely 
planted this summer. Yina and I have been working 
since then in a strictly duet sort of way. We played 
a lot with the dynamics possible in a relationship 
— especially in a male-female relationship. We were 





| der here, an ankle there. Everyone but a few 
_ brave souls had walked out. (She had been | 
counted among the brave, whether by ac- 


















The Synesthesiac: 
Arts and Letters With — 


-es-the-sia from the Greek (syn-) 


and (aesthesis) sensation; is the 


‘neurological mixing ofthe senses. Asyn- 


esthete may, for example, hear colors, see 
sounds — and taste tactile sensations. 


— Asmall group of bedraggled 


Middlebury constituents pulled up to the 


New England Chapter of the 2008 Ameri- 
can College Dance Festival on a dreary 
Thursday over February break. After mill- 
ing around the grey grounds of Connecti- 
cut College, we made our way to catch the 
end of the first round of student perfor- 
mances at Palmer Auditorium, a somber 
modern building that sits on the edge of 
the strip. After a few 10-minute student 
performances in various genres and stages 
of evolution, and all with apparently 
unbounded costuming budgets, the lights 
came up. Middlebury Professor of Dance 
Andrea Olsen miraculously appeared to 
meet us in the mezzanine, making an af- 
fectionate sweep of the rows of red velvet 
seats below. In this very theatre — she told 
us, her eyes widening — Merce Cunning- 
ham had made his debut of Wintersong. A 
solid hour of darkness on stage save a few 






random flickers of light, revealing a shoul- _ 


and there was a rumor that one of the girls 


cident or choice, as she was ushering at the 


_ theatre that night.) This place had witnessed 

"greatness. It had witnessed tomfoolery 

_ _and often probably something bordering 
onthetwo. - 


"Rising in animated gangs from the 
audience were a few hundred dancing _ 


_ co-eds from state, community and pri- 


vate schools across the Northeast, some in 


_ matching Olympian tracksuits. Handfuls 
of semi-famous dance figures were strewn — 


about in the crowd. Seated at an improvised 


_ plywood table loaded with tangerines and 


water bottles were the three adjudicators of 


_ the conference: the radiant Bebe Miller, the 


slender tapper Thomas DeFrantz andJo- 
Anna Mendl Shaw, the fierce contemporary 


_ choreographer most recently known for her _ 


dances with horses. 


_ Over the next few days, conference at- 
tendees alternately attended three technique _ 


classes a day, hunted out Holiday Inn hall- 
ways in which to practice the dances they'd 
brought to perform, sat through three-hour 


long sessions of student showcases and then _Ţ 


listened to equally rigorous analyses of those 
works from the adjudicators. One way or 
another, there was a lot of dancing. A troupe 
of immaculate ballet-dancers from Har- 
vard presented a very geometrical dance en 
pointe to Phillip Glass. A Rutgers graduate 


a video projector shaking her head wildly 


in the pink-taffeta number lost her cookies 
on stage (her cover-up was first-class). — 
Among the highlights of the student 
offerings was a disarmingly witty com- 
mentary on modern dance from Hamp- 


shire College, which included four dancers 


galloping around stage singing “we don't 


dance to music, we don’t dance to music” 


is decorative and movement that is some- 


student stood for many minutes in front of _ 


both working with the Middlebury Dance company 


Courtesy 


and holding up cardboard signs with slogans 


like “I don’t get it” A deafeningly dark piece 
from Connecticut College was performed 


_ in 1950s prep school outfits. A duet from 


Middlebury College, which was among 


those chosen to continue to the National 
” Chapter in New York this June, paired the 
_ athletic power of Simon Thomas- Train 09 


and the dynamism of pint-sized Yina Ng '09 


_ ina fiery and sensual duel. 


At the adjudication session on Saturday 
morning, the three judges reflected on a ten- 
sion they’d noticed throughout the weekend 
— the distinction between movement that 






how more significant. Even throughout the 


radicalism of earlier decades — the days 


of Wintersong — dance has precariously 


skirted the line between spectacle and state- 


ment, struggling to balance artistic progres- 
sivism with the necessities of ticket sales 


_ anda sense of humor. Today, there’s Momix 


doing fabulous stunts in baseball uniforms, 
but there’s also plenty of humanity, politi- 
cal outrage and minimalism in the dance 
world. The judges wondered why Harvard 
had regressed to the forms of the early 19th 
century, but they also wondered whether 
significance meant meaning or meaning 
meant significance, and whether you needed 
either to make an arabesque worthwhile. We 







" left the lecture room feeling as though we'd 


been in a wrestling match — provoked, rest- 
less, glowing. 
Ata talkback on the final afternoon of 


the conference, DeFrantz put the question 


of aesthetics and ethics aside. Turning to _ 
his own life, he mentioned that he had been 


_ working doggedly on a project for five years, 
a project based on the belief that “beauty 


is entirely productive.” It was with this as- 
sumption in mind that a few hundred danc- 
ers dispersed from New London on Sunday 


_ morning, returning quietly to their studios 
— to start generating pieces for next year. 


and we were put together in a piece that played with 
the idea of how quickly a relationship can turn from 
something loving into something violent. It was a re- 
ally dynamic, really physical relationship that played 
itself out on the stage. A very similar feel emerged in 
the piece we made, but with much more of us in it 
because we were making it instead of having it made 
on us. We played a lot with the range of human ex- 
pression and range of emotion — from slapping to 
holding. The full scope of what a duet, or a couple, 
can go through basically. 


TC: What have you discovered to be the chal- 
lenges and the rewards of doing a collaborative 
piece? 

YN: In some ways it is easier because there is 
never a lack of material — there are a lot of ideas 
bouncing on and off each other. 

ST: As soloist and choreographers we work very 
differently. But by putting us together, we knew that 
someone would have a different take on something, 
so we never got stuck. We never really stalled and for 
the most part we didn’t bump heads. It pushes you 
to try to see it from their point of view and accept 
choices that you wouldn’t make if you were making 
it by yourself, You know you have to dance with this 
person and if you hate each other, it’s going to suck. 

YN: I definitely appreciate that Pve found some- 
one who I can work with collaboratively. One of the 
good things about collaboration is that we did stretch 
each other’s boundaries and it forced us to think in a 
different way. We worked together to see how differ- 
ent opinions could make something good. 


TC: Do you have any plans to work with one 
another in the future? Or is it too soon to tell? 

YN: Well, we are the only two dance majors in 
our year. 

ST: We actually are in the process of writing a 
proposal for our 500 project, which would be our se- 
nior concert. It may incorporate this piecein’ some 
way and it may not. At this point it’s open-ended. 


Melissa Marshall, Arts Editor 
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Arts EDITOR : 





91.1 FM WRMC has tuned-in to a new 
semester, and is living up to their mission 
statement of bringing original program- 
ming to the Champlain Valley. Online, in 
the car or in the dorms, dare to set the dial 
to this spring’s most inventive shows. 


Alphabet Soup 

Time: Sunday 2 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Converging cultures and contempo- 
rary music, “Alphabet Soup” serves up an 
outside-the-box blend of rock from both 

English- and Spanish-speaking artists. 
Nostalgic for your days abroad? Check it 

out, fio. : 


Middlebury Radio Theatre of 
' Thrills and Suspense 
Time: Saturday 7 p.m to 9 p.m. 
Whether they are interpreting clas- 

sics or improvising original material, this 
group of students has updated WRMC 
programming with a vintage feel. Creative. 
witty and utterly unique, Radio Drama has 
been steadily gaining popularity both on 
and off-campus through their devoted fan 
base and online podcasts. 


Radio! Arts! Middlebury! 

_ Time: Wednesday 4:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Entirely produced by sophomore Co- 
lin Foss, this NPR-modeled show reviews 
and previews upcoming events in theatre, 
music, dance and film at the College and 
the surrounding areas. A professional 


- style, exclusive interviews and clever seg- 


ueways add a metropolitan feel to this lo- 
cal lowdown on the arts. 
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THE ARMY ADVANTAGE FUND. 
BECAUSE SOLDIERS DESERVE MORE. 


# 


to start the business of your dreams or buy the home you always wanted. 
Log onto goarmy.com/aaf to iearn more about the Army Advantage Fund. 


Now the Army gives you more choices for your future. Earn up to $40,000. ; 
t 
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THIS YEAR'S RESULTS 





` CUMULATIVE POINTS ON CARNIVAL CIRCUIT: 


- Dartmouth College, 3243.5 
- Middlebury College, 3172 
- University of Vermont, 3001.5 


Bates College, 2243.5 
St. Lawrence University, 1649.5 — C | 
Harvard University, 829 


_ - University of New Hampshire, 2752.5 -~ St. Michael’s College, 768.5 cS Score by which Darinoas Colles bel de : 

| te oe ei : o Sea a 0 Panther ski team at the first collegiate race at 
ee TUR ee e the Middlebury Snow Bowlin 1934. 
*From the Bates, St- Lawrence, UVM, Dartmouth and Williams carnivals. __ Fast-forward 73 years, the Big Green toppe | 


-the skiers in blue 928.5-833. 


“After spending the weekend attending the infamous Middlebury College Winter Carnival, I came to the con- 
clusion that Colby needs a campuswide winter tradition. ... An event which gives us Friday off, as they do at 

Middlebury, and gives us the push to get some fresh air would help us all. A winter carnival, done right, brings 
everyone out, whether it is for skiing, curling or beer?” — Jeff Alden in The Colby Echo, March 2, 2007 
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ASIDE THE LOCKER ROOM 


A recurring and comforting theme 
throughout the successful fall and winter 
seasons of Middiebury sports has been the 
role of the first-years. 

From Donnie McKillop’s guidance of 
the NESCAC champion football team and 
Ashton Coghlan’s knack to hit the big shot 
from behind the arc to Anna McNally’s 
goal-scoring run on the ice, the impact of 
the class of 2011 has certainly hit Panther 
opponents. 

The story is no different for the men’s 
hockey team, which features five first-years 
who have not only seen significant ice time 
but have also made key contributions in big 
spots throughout the season. Three of these 
first-years happen to live in Stewart Hall and 
are featured in this week’s “Inside the Locker 


Michael Kretschmer, the lone third- 
floor hockey player, answered the questions, 
while we tried to gauge how well his first- 
floor teammates, Bryan Curran and Trevor 
Dodds, know the Indianapolis, Ind. native. 
Kretschmer is coming off a fine individual 
performance in which he scored the team’s 
opening goal, off an assist from Curran, in 
the. Panthers’ last-minute loss to UMass- 





Seven questions about number 34 


21 February 2008 2 5 








‘Kretshmer 


Curran. 


Dodds 





What is your pre-game 
pump-up song? 


A French one 


Blinded by the 
Light (0) 


Good Charlotte 


(0) 





What kind of stick do you 
play with? 


Easton Z-Bubble 


Easton (1) 


Easton 


Z-Bubble(1) 





_ TV show missed the most 
because of the writer’s strike? | 


“Chuck” 


“America’s Next 


“The Office” (0) 





Who is your favorite Mighty 
Ducks character? : 


Goldberg 


Top Model” (0) 


Averman (0) 


Goldberg (1) 





Alex Ovechkin or Sidney 
__ Crosby? 


Ovechkin 


Ovechkin (1) 


Crosby (0) 





Our locker room smells like...2 Roses 


Hockey (0) 


_ Garbage (0) 





Who is your favorite SI 
swimsuit model? 


Marissa Miller 


Marissa Miller 
a) 


Molly Sims (0) 








final score 


Boston on Feb. 17. The 19-year-old defense- 
man is tied for fifth on the team with five goals 
and is a key asset on the power play with his 
deadly slapshot. 

In the end, Curran defeated Dodds by 
a very hockey-like score of 3-2. While both 


Sarg 


Results 








3 


teammates were able to identify their fellow 
first-year’s weapon of choice, the Easton Z- 
Bubble, they could not’ correctly say which 
show the self-proclaimed “TV nut” missed 
most because of the writer’s strike. While 
Dodds and Curran split questions over two of 


Eai 





Men’s Squash 


6-3 L 
5-4L 
5-4L 


Hamilton 
Wesleyan 
Denison 


Even with three heart-breaking losses at 
Team Nationals, the men still secured their 
first ever top-25 ranking (24th). 





' Mer’s Hockey 


4-2 L 
4-3L 


Babson 
UMass-Boston 


Jack Kinder ’09 and Rob MacIntyre ’08 
each scored their first goals of the season 
over the weekend. 


2 


Kretschmer’s -fa- f 
vorite _ hockey 

players (Greg 
Goldberg and 
Alexander 
Ovechkin), 

the tie was 

broken when 

Curran nailed the 

final question, Kretschmer’s 
favorite swimsuit model. 

Panther hockey fans will have one 
last chance to see Coach Beaney’s version 
of the “Fab Five” lace up their skates in the 
regular season as first-years this upcoming 


« weekend. The team, which currently holds 


a 14-6-2 mark, hosts NESCAC foes Amherst 
and Hamilton in its attempt to recapture 
home ice advantage throughout the league 
tournament. While the Panthers have un- 
characteristically struggled of late, dropping 
four of their last five, the 2007-08 squad is 
out to seek redemption and is determined 
to reclaim its title as national champions. If 
the Panthers are successful in reaching all 
their goals, chances are a first-year or two 
will have something to do with it. 

— Andrew Somberg, Staff Writer 


Number of overtimes the Middlebury women’s hockey team 
has played in its last three games against Amherst. 








Women’s 
Hockey 


‘Conn: Coll. 
Amherst 


Number of players on the Middlebury women’s hockey 
team who have committed four penalties this year. 





Anna McNally ’11 netted a hat trick against 
the Camels for her 16th, 17th and 18th goals. 





Men’s 
Basketball 


Wesleyan 
Conn. Coll. 


Number of players on the Middlebury women’s hockey 
team who have committed three penalties this year. 





Their 18th win of the season broke the 
record for most wins in a season, which was 
previously held by the 1974-1975 squad. 


Number of players on the Middlebury women’s hockey 
team who have committed two penalties this year. 








Women’s 
Basketball 








Wesleyan 
Conn. Coll. 








Defense was the key against Wesleyan 
as the women held the Cardinals to an 
astonishingly low 21 percent shooting. 





Editors’ 
‘Picks 


Questions 


Peter Baumann 


James Kerrigan 


Simon Keyes 





Jeff Klein 


Degrees Ashley Miller’s °09 photo has been rotated on 
the new, re-launched NESCAC Web site. He appears to be 
playing golf left-handed, even though he is a righty. 


Jeff Patterson 





How many DNFs will 
there be in the men’s 
slalom race at the Snow 
Bowl on Friday? 


EIGHT 
It’s my lucky number and 
luck is my only hope at this 
point. 


NINE 
There are nine letters in “I 
don’t know.” 


TEN 
It’s Jeff Patterson’s answer 
minus two. 


Sik 
‘It’s my lucky number. 


| TWELVE 
There are 12 letters in the 
_ phrase “Did Not Finish.” 
(There are also 12 letters in 
“Go Middlebury!”) | 





Will enough students 
- wear white to create a 
Kenyon Arena White 
Out on Friday night? 


NO : 
I know we're worried about 
our records here, but this 
seems pretty subjective ... 


: NO 
Is this even measurable? 


YES 
Tm putting a lot of faith in 
the student body here. 


For the first time in a while, 
basketball is the hottest sport 
on campus. Fans will save 
their energy for Saturday. 


X Rs NO | 
Students will be too blacked- | 


out to remember to wear fis. 


ote : 





Which team will score 
the first field goal in the 
men’s basketball first- 
round game? 


MIDDLEBURY 
Who knows? Who cares? 
We'll win. 


WILLIAMS 
Come-from-behind wins are 
more exciting. 


MIDDLEBURY 
It will probably be from 
downtown as well. 


` MIDDLEBURY 
The crowd will be roarin’ and 
will get even louder once the 
Panthers start off the game 
with a three. 


MIDDLEBURY 
Williams will have the first 


attempt, but Andrew Harris f - 


’08 will be the one to make 





Who will win on 
_ Saturday, No. 1 
Memphis or No. 2 
Tennessee? - 


MEMPHIS 
Probably the most athletic © 


team an he paion, and they Il spot when facing a challenger 


be up to play their rivals. 


MEMPHIS 


_ Maybe somebody in college © 


sports will hang on to the top 


this year. _ 


MEMPHIS © 
Home court advantage will 
help the Tigers, especially 


when they see an orange and | “ 


shirtless Bruce Pearl. 


~ TENNESSEE | 
Memphis barely squeaked 
out a victory over UAB. Its 
perfect” season involuntarily 


the game’s first shot. 
TENNESSEE 


_ The Vols won’t be walking in 


Memphis. They'll be running 


the fast break until the Tees - 
ends against the Volunteers. | 


_are gassed, 








Who will win this 
Sunday's NASCAR 
race at the California 
Speedway? 


JEFF GORDON 
I expect the boys from 
Hendrick to take back Victory 
Lane this week. 


JIMMIE JOHNSON 
He boosted my (low) 
percentage last time I picked 
him to win something. 


E 


TONY STEWART 
He'll get his revenge after 
losing a late lead to Ryan 

Newman at Daytona. 


. JEFF GORDON 
When you know virtually 
nothing about NASCAR, go 
with who you know best (and 
the guy who shares my name). 


JUAN PABLO MONTOYA - 
“His name is Juan Pablo 
Montoya. You killed his father, 


1? 


prepare to die! 








+ 









































_ by Adam Clayton 
ae another pond to the east, baf- 
fling events unfolded last week that were 
huge for the Olympics, and possibly the - 
future of this world — Steven Spielberg _ 
said his conscience over the continuing _ 
genocide in Darfur no longer allowed him 
to be artistic consultant to the upcoming 
Olympic games in Beijing. Steven's think- 
"ing, in short, is that if the Olympics lack 
_ artistic vision, angry Chinese people will 
. topple the communist government, and 
then Darfur will revert back to flowery 
meadows and rainbow skies. 

Behind this move by Spielberg lies 
the actress Mia Fallow, who decided last 
year upon seeing the suffering in Darfur, 

_ that to solve it she needed to attack the 
2008 Olympics, a rare institution where 
people and nations can co-exist in healthy 
_ competition. For her, supporting the 
Olympics means encouraging genocide 
_ in Sudan, the link between the two are so 
dear she labeled it the “Genocide Olym- 
pics. ” She even threatened to overshadow 
Spielberg's legacy, saying he could go = 
__ down as the modern day Leni Riefenstahl, 
"the Nazi propagandist who filmedthe __ 
_ Olympics 70 years ago and sought her 
directorial inspirations í from Mein Kampf. 
_ Sure, sports and politics often go 
hand in hand, but this seems delusional 
at best and intentionally ridiculous atten- 
tion-seeking at worst. 1 don’t watch the 
Olympics to celebrate or condone ethnic 
murder, much like don’t when I eat _ 
Thanksgiving dinner. Poorly performed 
synchronized swimming can conjure 
similar feelings, but by and large its an 
opportunity to briefly bring nations and 
family together to share something spe- 
cial. I won't let my future children watch 
“Pocahontas” because it stars the voice of 
_ Mel Gibson, who hates Jews, but thats a a 
totally different toy 
Ona different note, the NBA has 
showed us that sporting success is occa- 
sionally presumed to be less about talent 


and athleticism and more about presence. _ 


The Western Conference i is by far and- 
away the more competitive. of the two, 
especially after Pau Gasol was given to the 
_ Lakers, leading t to some drastic action on 
the part of NBA executives in Phoenix 
and (probably) Dallas. The Suns traded 
away the league’ s most athletic player 
in Shawn Marion for Shaquille O'Neal, 


whose accompanying superlative adjective 


has gone from most dominant to most 


“humorous. So expect to see the once ‘most 


entertaining team morph into the most 
unusual, and likely win the NBA m 
ohp in the process. 

‘Shaq is unlikely to thrive statistically. 
in phoeni and given that the Suns like to 


shootin less than seven seconds, even less — 


likely to make it beyond half-court every _ 

_ other possession. But as any professional 
athlete will tell you, a player with a history 
of winning and a competitive « attitude can 
contribute in many ways to a team, and 
in this case rubbing four fingers in the 
- face of his ring-less teammates will prob- 
_ably have the desired effect. NBA players 
are super talented and often have giant 
egos, which can get in the way of actual 
success. So having an unmatchable ego in 
_ Shaquille í O'Neal can actually dramatically 

improve team chemistry. Come the play- 


offs, having somebody who knows what it — 


takes to see it all the way through is huge, 
and the move might justify itself during a 
seven-game series with the Spurs. Such is 
my confidence in this team pulling off the 
unexpected that I would be happy to bet 

on the Suns winning the entire thing. You 
get twenty nine, I get one. 
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The Sailing Club, which has sent out quar- 
terly newsletters to 150 alumni during the past 
several years, approached the Alumni and Par- 
ent Program — a major department in the Ad- 
vancement division — this past fall to access 
its database, complete with alumni interests 
and preferences. After getting approval from 
Spears, they were able to further tap into the 
alumni network and target former Sailing Club 
members. 

“The Sailing Club put together a fantastic 
proposal,” said Director of Annual Giving Su- 
san Regier, “that demonstrated the worthiness 


` of its cause. They went through all the right 


channels to make this happen.” 
“[The Office of College Advancement] 


. knew we were interested in doing some fund- 


raising,” said Sailing Club Commodore Chan- 
dler Koglmeier ’09, “and we were in a great 
place to jump on the opportunity.’ 

Sailing Club Director of Fundraising Katie 
Donovan ’10 partnered with the Office of Col- 
lege Advancement to develop the best possible 
procedure for implementing this new strategy. 
In conjunction with the Web site campaign, 
the Sailing Club sent out a case statement de- 
tailing the specifics of the fund-raising efforts 
to the new list of roughly 750 alumni in De- 
cember 2007. This endeavor will supplement 
the $9,560 the Sailing Club received from the 
Student Government Association via the Fi- 
nance Committee; the traditional approach to 
funding the over 150 clubs and organizations 
on campus. 

The process for using the Alumni and Par- 
ent Program was not well established for clubs 





















a point for Middlebury at the, Li: a 
mark with an assist by assistant captain Kar- 
en Levin ’08. 

“The team is really coming together 
and everyday I am inspired by everyone's 
work ethic and performance,’ said Naka- 
mura. “We aren't just relying on one or two 
people anymore, which is great, and every- 
one is stepping up and filling their roles.” 

_ Unfortunately, the goal seemed to be 
just what the Lady Jeffs needed to push their 
own offense to score. Two minutes and 28 
seconds after Nakamura’s successful shot, 


NESCAC STANDINGS 


















Women’s Hockey AS OF FEB. 21 


Middlebury 


































Adam Volwiler 09 and Max Junda ’09 (right) ride the wind at the Williams Regatta last fall. 


and organizations in the past. Sports teams 
have used this alumni network to raise addi- 
tional funds for spring trips, for example, but 
the method is not widespread. According to 
Koglmeier, both parties have learned a lot so 
far. 

“We needed a sample group to see how the 
process would work,” said Adams, “and to see if 
it is possible to replicate.” 

Even though the team encountered some 
hurdles, they were not insurmountable. “The 
Sailing Club has done an admirable job work- 
ing through the logistics,” said Adams. 


Bairos, “and both teams had their moments 
throughout the game.” 
While Saturday’s game may not count 
as a win in the record books, the Panthers 
are quick to recognize the skill level of the 
Amherst team, and are confident that 
they will receive another opportu- 
nity to beat the Jeffs before the 
seasons end. 
“We're definitely going 
to see them in the NES- 
CAC championship,” said 
Bairos. “While we tied on 
Saturday, our feeling is 
that we'll get them when it 
- counts.” 
Added Levin, “There are no ties in play- 
offs.” 
Though only two games remain in the 





- Panthers’ regular season, the outcome of this 


weekend’s games against conference oppo- 
nents Hamilton and Wesleyan will play a key 
role in determining whether the Panthers 
will host the NESCAC championship again. 

“Although we beat Hamilton and Wes- 


leyan handily at the beginning of the year, _ 


they are sure to be different teams the second 
time around,’ said Cellino. “This weekend i is 
going to be huge for us.” 

At this point in the season, the wom- 


~n are preparing for the intense few weeks 
leading up to both the NESCAC and NGS 
7 


Courtesy 


The Sailing Club’s success in fund-rais- 
ing does not guarantee that the process will be 
easily replicated for any club or organization, 
however. The club wanted to make recreational 
sailing more available to the student popula- 
tion at large, meaning the entire college com- 
munity could benefit from the money. Addi- 
tionally, the sailing club’s leadership was both 
motivated and diligent, necessary ingredients 
for success, according to Regier. 

With four months remaining for the club 
to reach its goal of $50,000, the sailing commo- 
dore is cautiously optimistic. “I believe we have 
a great group of alumni and donors to make 
this happen,” said Koglmeier. 

If it is able to raise the full amount, the 
Sailing Club, which finished 23rd in the New 
England Intercollegiate Sailing Association 
(NEISA) this past fall (its highest placing ever), 
will benefit immensely. With 12 new FJ’s cost- 
ing a total of $66,500, the goal is expensive. 
However, a new fleet of boats would allow 
Middlebury to host regattas as early as next fall, 
and would make the activity more accessible 
and convenient for sailors of all abilities. 
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Not to be deterred, the Panthers showed 
why they are such a dangerous team, as they 
too caught fire in the second half. Sparked by 
the lights-out shooting of co-captain Andrew 
Harris ’08, the Panthers went on a quick 8-0 
run, turning a 65-44 deficit into a much more 
respectable 13-point margin. The Camels 
again extended the lead and again the Pan- 
thers responded, going on another 8-0 run to 
narrow the lead to 10 points with 3:32 remain- 
ing. 

Yet, in the end, Conn. College’s size- 
able advantage turned out to be too big, as 
Middlebury could not get over the Camels’ 


MEN’s BASKETBALL 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


TTS ae 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Middebury SY 


hump. The Camels shot an astounding 82 per- 
cent from the floor in the second half. 

A night earlier against Wesleyan, however, 
Middlebury earned a victory with tight defen- 
sive pressure and timely shooting. Holding a 
17-15 advantage at the 10:03 mark, the Pan- 
thers orchestrated a 12-2 run over the next 4:15 
for a 29-17 lead. The Cardinals put together a 
run of their own, outscoring Middlebury 5- 
0 over the final 47 seconds of the first half to 
close the gap to 33-29 at intermission. 

Wesleyan cut the lead to one in the sec- 
ond half, but could never seize the lead as 
Middlebury went on an 8-0 run for a 46-37 
advantage at the 13:51 mark. After a Wesleyan |” 
basket cut Middlebury’s lead to two with 6:13, 
the Panthers regained a comfortable nine- | 
point lead with 3:54 remaining, forcing the | 
Cardinals to start fouling. 

Smith was a huge factor down low | 
throughout the game, regularly getting excel- 
lent position inside for easy baskets. He at... 
tributes his strong performance, both against | 
Wesleyan and throughout the season, to 
“working really hard in the off-season on my | 
body, increasing my strength and endurance. | 
I believe my post game has greatly improved | 





Last 10 GAMES vs. WILLIAMS 


Date, WINNER, PEOR 


| 

1/27/2007 = -— Williams | 
| 
| 
| 












Rank | Last 


M. Basketball 


(18-6) 


because of that.” 

While the Panthers 
were able to pull out the 
four-point victory, they 
made the game far closer 
than it had to be, with just 
23-of-39 shooting from 
the free-throw line. The 
Panthers will have to im- 
prove that component of 
their game to make a seri- 
ous run in the postseason. 

Asked to assess the 
team’s state and areas for 
improvement heading into | 
the playoffs, Harris point- 
ed to the necessity of sus 
taining a strong defensive 
performance. 

“We need to improve 
our consistency on de- 
fense,” he said. “There are $ 
games where the- shots} 
don’t seem to fall, but our 
defensive effort should f 
always be there. Good | @ 
team defense has been our L 
staple this season, and if } 
we play defense at a high } 
level throughout the game, 
we're a hard team to beat.” 

“We are very tough to 
beat when everyone is ac- 
tive on defense,” said Smith. 
“This has been a great year 








and we don’t want itto end Aaron Smith’s baby-hook with 4:35 left in the first half gave 


Seidl soon.” 


Biber ina laf it’s last Kad of the game against Connecticut College. 





. Jeff Patterson — 





The Great Eight 
Cap’s Comments... 


, , Placed second at the Williams Carnival, but they get _ 
Skiing cys 


No one knocked off Wood ? 10 
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| son, the Panthers were confident they would 


come away with another crushing victory. 
And; paced once again by victories from Wood 


| and McMorris, with additional wins by Elliot - 
| Jia‘10 and Jesse Davidson ‘08, Middlebury ap- 


peared in good position to continue its domi- 
nance. However, confidence may have given 
way to arrogance as the men ended up falling 


| 5-4, 


“We were very eased during the 
middle match,” said Illig, “and thus we didn’t 
play as well, which was disappointing.” 

So, with one match left on the weekend, 
the men their toughest opponent yet. Ranked 
19th in the nation, Denison had already eked 
out a tight 5-4 victory over Mie ebar in 
January. 

With its top four players each losing in 
three games, the Panthers looked to the bot- 
tom half of their roster to provide a much- 
needed spark. Led by Carroll in the five-spot, 
Middlebury rattled off four victories from the 


five-nine players. 

~ Wood, playing in the seven-spot, com- 
pleted his impressive weekend with yet anoth- 
er victory to finish his first National tourna- 


ment with an unblemished individual record ` 


of 3-0. Other victories from Davidson and 
William Piekos ’11 got the Panthers close but 
weren't enough as Denison once again pulled 
out a 5-4 victory. 

Although a record of 0-3 on the weekend 
was disappointing for the Panthers, Illig was 
proud of his team. “We learned a lot from this 
past weekend, and we learned what it takes to 


succeed at nationals,’ he said. “None of the, 


teams let up, there, and everyone comes at you 
hard. All in all, it was a fantastic year. Our sites 
are set high for next season.” 

And with the return of Wood, who fin- 
ished 14-7 on the season, Piekos, and the 
Panthers’ four best players J.P. Sardi 09, Brian 
Cady *11, McMorris and Jia, Coach Illig and 
the rest of the team have all the reason to be 
looking forward to building upon their over- 
all 11-13 record. 
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First-years lead track 
The Middlebury indoor track team 
av to Maine this past weekend to take 
_ onthree other teams at Bowdoin. The wom- | 
en turned in an impressive outing, winning © 
six different events. While Jennifer Brenes 
09 won the 55-meter hurdles, and Jennifer 
_ Currie ’08 took the 20-pound weight throw, 
the day belonged to the Middlebury first- 
years. Katy ‘Magill ’11 won the 200-meters, 
Grace Close 11 won the 600-meters and 
- Kaitlyan Saldanha ’11 won the 1000-meters, 
_ Classmate Sophia Spring "11 also Cia : 
a victory in the mile. 
‘The men were once again paced by Jim- _ 
my Butcher ’08, who finished second in the 
mile with an impressive time of 4:24.06. He 
_was joined on the podium by Ian O'Reilly 
08, who recorded a third-place finish in the 
- 600-meters. In the field events, Joel Valverde 
’09 leapt to a second-place finish in the tri- 
_ ple jump and Kristoffer Williams ’11 added 
-to Middlebury’s first-year-dominance with 
a third-place finish inthe pole vault. 























Men’s hockey drops third 
straight, falls to 14-6-2 


The men’s hockey team added to her 
_ late season woes last week, losing a 4-3 deci- 
sion to UMass-Boston. The loss marked the 
_ third straight for the Panthers leading into 
their final weekend of the year. Middlebury 
easily outshot the Beacons 45-25, but were 
stifled by UMass goaltender Ryan Dono- 
- van who finished the evening with 42 saves. 
_UMass-Boston took an early lead on a goal 
from Steve Ebbole, and Devin Hutchinson 
added another goal just two minutes later 
for a 2-0 lead. Michael Kretschmer 711 got 
_ things started for the Panthers with a pow- 
er-play goal at 7:06 of the second period, 
but Kris Kranzy answered for the Beacons 
_ just 83 seconds later. Robert Macintyre’s 08 
first goal of the year brought Middlebury 
to within a goal, getting an assist from Tom 
Maldono 08. The assist was the 100th point 
of the senior’s distinguished career. Casey 
Ftorek ’08 tied the game up with a little over 
two minutes remaining in the contest, but 
Eric Tufman put the Beacons up for good 
just 23 seconds later. Ross Cherry ’08 fin- 
_ ished with 21 saves. _ 
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Jk Kinder ’09 scored his first goal of 
the season against Babson on Feb. 15. 


Women to face Tufts, Feb. 23 
The Middlebury women’s basketball 

team finished up the regular season with a 
68-58 loss to Connecticut College. The loss 

_ dropped the Panthers’ league record to 4-5, 
















: the no. 1 spot for beating both UNH and UVM on 
: the fourth time this year. — 
Eighteenth win set a school record and. wasa 
| precursor to the 100 Days Party, where the ' | 
| the most marker scrubbed off of faces hap ned. — 


| Amherst and Middlebury tied for 
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_ and earned them the seventh seed for the 
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Bench helps men clinch third seed in NESCAC tourney 








Jeff Patterson 


Power forward Kevin Kelleher 710 and os teammates rose to the occasion 








Trinity. 


wins 10th straight 


title, Panthers finish 24th 


By Matt Ferrer 
STAFF WRITER 
Put another check on the 
Middlebury men’s squash team’s 
“to-do” list. 





This past weekend the Pate 


competed in the National tourna- 
ment for the first time ever as a 
varsity program. And although they 
finished the weekend with a losing 
record, the experience of competing 
as a varsity team was invaluable. 

` Fifty-one teams from across the 
country entered the event, includ- 


ing all the NESCAC schools, all the . 


Ivy League schools and schools like 
Stanford and UVA. Ranked 21st in 
the nation coming in, Middlebury 
was grouped in the Third Division 
with Tufts, Wesleyan, Hamilton, 
Denison, Northeastern, Stanford 
and St. Lawrence. 

Having accumulated a com- 
bined team record of 2-4 against 
those teams (not having played 


Stanford) during the regular season, ` 


the men had their work cut out for 
them. ; 
Looking for revenge after an 8- 
1 loss to Hamilton only two weeks 


ago, the men’s team came out hun- _ 





gry. Victories from Gordon McMor- 
ris 708.5, Micah Wood °10 and co- 
captain Will Carroll ’07.5 showed 
Middlebury’s mettle. 

However, 20th-ranked Hamil- 
ton proved to be too much as they 
battled their way to a 6-3 victory. 


said, “we played very well,’ and hint- 

ed that there was reason to be opti- 

mistic for the rest of the weekend. 
Hoping to ride that wave of op- 


against NESCAC rival Wesleyan the 
next day. Having already handed the 
Cardinals a 7-2 loss earlier this sea- 





SEE No ONE KNOCKED, PAGE 27 







The 3rd of mo 
`: — HARRISON WATKINS 711 











~- By Jeff Klein 

~ ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 
The Middlebury men’s basket- 
ball team ‘made history this weekend 
— and is now hoping to carry that 
momentum over to the postseason. 
In two highly contrasting yet 
similarly exciting contests, the Pan- 
thers eked out a 75-71 win over 
Wesleyan in Pepin Gymnasium Fri- 
day night, Feb. 15, before dropping 
an offensive shootout 93-86 against 
Connecticut College Saturday after- 





NESCAC TOURNAMENT: MEN’S BASKETBALL 


noon, With the split, Middlebury 
ended its regular season having ac- 
complished two historic feats: its 
18 wins mark a school record for a 
season and its third seed for the up- 
coming NESCAC tournament is the 
team’s highest ever. 

The Panthers take on rival 
Williams College next Saturday at 
the Pepin Palace in a quarterfinal 
match-up. But before the Panthers 
start thinking about the playoffs, 
they must revisit this past weekend’s 








SATURDAY, FEB. 23 
1. Amherst 

8. Colby 

4. Bowdoin 

5. Bates 

3. Middlebury 
6. Williams 

2. Trinity 

7. Conn. College 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1 


Note: Teams will be rebracketed based on Katarik results. 
RER receives automatic bid to the D-III NCAA tournament. 








SUNDAY, MARCH 2 


action and try to correct some mis- 
takes. 

“The team will ee need 
to improve on its intensity in the 
playoffs,” said Aaron Smith °09, who 
averaged 19.0 points over the week- 
end. 

Against the Camels of ‘Con- 
necticut College on Saturday, that 
intensity seemed to be sorely lacking 
for parts of the game. The game was 
tight at the beginning, as the first half 
featured nine ties, but Conn. College 
ended the half on a 9-0 run to take a 
37-29 lead into intermission. 

The break could do nothing to 
squelch the Camels momentum, as 
they started the second half on fire. 
Hitting nine of its first 10 shots, 
Conn. College put together a 21-4 
run, which amounted to an impos- 
ing 60-35 advantage at the 14:02 
mark. Middlebury at times looked 
sluggish on defense during the run, 
allowing uncontested threes and an 
assortment of layups. 





SEE CONNECTICUT, PAGE 27 


Women work overtime on Saturday 
_Neck-and- neck game knotted up late, ends in a 


i "STAFF WRITER 
One might say that repetition 


| has been the theme of the 2007- 
| 2008 women’s hockey season. 


Falling for the second time in 


| the last four months to Plattsburgh 


State on Feb. 12, the women lost 


| their title as the top-ranked Divi- 


sion III team after being shutout 


| for the first time in 134 games. - 


| WOMEN’ s HOCKEY 


a SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


| Amherst (OT) 
Middlebury 











On Saturday, Feb. 16, hoping 
to regain momentum after seeing 


| their 17-game unbeaten streak end, 


the women were determined to 


| 
| defeat Amherst. Sixty-five minutes 


later, however, the game resulted 


| in a 1-1 tie — just as Middlebury’s 


first contest with Amherst ended 
earlier in the season, on Nov. 30, 


| with a final score of 2-2. 
Despite the loss, Coach John Illig | 


In the game’s first period, 
goalie Lani Wright ’10-blocked-all 
seven of Amherst’s shots on the 
Middlebury goal. Amherst’s de- 


pe reir k fense played equally well, barring 
imism, the men took to the courts 


the offensive Panthers from contact 


| with the net. 


The tension continued to rise 
through the second period as play- 
ers from both teams skated nimbly 


The 11th of April. ; 
=~ DAVID LAROCCA 708 





Erika Nakamura ’09 pokes the puck past Amherst’s netminder Krystyn - 
Elek to put Middlebury up 1-0, with 8:10 left in the third period on Feb. 16. 


around each other, while the puck 


-still refused to enter either. goal. 


The game was reminiscent 
of the most recent Amherst- 
Middlebury confrontation, which 
was played on the Panthers home 
ice — last year’s NESCAC cham- 
pionship game. It went all the way 
to triple-overtime before the Lady 
Jeffs ultimately emerged victori- 
ous. ; 


The 12th of April. 
—— LEXIE FISHER *08 


“It was exciting to get to play 
them in our rink considering the 
outcome of last year’s game,” said 
Ashley Bairos °10. “Amherst is a 
great team with a great coach, and 
both sides were battling hard.” 

Neither team- managed to 
make it onto the Kenyon ’85 Arena 
scoreboard until halfway through 





SEE NAKAMURA ’09, PAGE 26 


The 13th of February. 
— LINDSAY MCBRIDE 709 





2 | this week in sports : 








Inside the Locker Room 


Michael Kretschme x?) 
He’s one of two first earst 





alae 


games to watch 


Men’s hockey vs. Amherst, Feb. 22 at 7 p.m. 
Men’s basketball vs. Williams, Feb. 23 at 2 p.m. 







inter Carnival ’08: 
ki races start on Friday. 
ur page-long preview of 














